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Notice to Contributors 


Editorial Standards 

As a multidisciplinary journal, Administrative Science Quarterly en- 
courages presentation of concepts and methods from all relevant fields, 
without dilution. Authors should r.ot avoid discussion of useful tech- 
nical ideas, but such ideas should be explained in terms understandable 
to those in other academic or professional fields. Technical elaboration 
which would not be important to all students of administrative science 
but which is significant for readers from a particular discipline may be 
developed in an appendix. The implications of research for the under- 
standing of administrative processes should be clearly drawn. 


Preparation of Manuscripts 

Except in unusual cases, articles should not exceed 5,000 words. 

Because manuscripts are read by several readers, authors are asked 
to submit two copies and to retain another copy. The first page of the 
manuscript should bear title, but mot name or institution of author. 
A cover page showing title, author, and position should be attached. 

All copy should be typed double spaced on one side of the page. 
The original copy should be on bond paper. Margins of one and one- 
half inches should be provided. 

Footnotes should be typed double spaced on separate sheets following 
the end of the article. Please follow footnote form used in current issues. 

Each table should be typed on a separate page. A guideline, e.g., 
“Table 1 goes here,” should appear at the appropriate place in the 
manuscript, and authors should indicate table placement on galleys. 

An abstract of not more than 125 words should accompany each 
manuscript. 

In the interest of uniformity, paragraphs and sections will not be 
numbered. Subheads should be avoided at the beginning of articles. 


A 


James D. Thompson 


Organizational Management 


of Conflict 


This paper focuses on organization-wide management of conflict as 
distinguished from local settlement of conflict. It is suggested that con- 
flict generated by administrative allocations is rooted in technology 
and is controlled by organization structuring. Latent-role conflict, stem- 
ming from the labor force, is controlled by recruitment and selection 
procedures. Conflict occasioned by competing pressures on members, 
based on the nature of the task environment, is controlled by organiza- 
tional posture. The author advances a number of propositions and 
draws on research findings to illustrate that various types of organiza- 
tions have different vulnerabilities and defenses against these three 
sources of conflict. 

James D. Thompson is director of the Administrative Science Cente 


at the University of Pittsburgh. 


CONFLICT in organizations is usually considered by students of 
organizations and by administrators in our culture as something 
to be avoided or eliminated. This reflects a popular preoccupation 
with morale, human relations, and co-operation, and the general 
value that peace is good and conflict bad. As a result the literature 
of organization and administration has focused on the settlement 

*For helpful comments on earlier versions of this paper I am indebted to my 


colleagues, Robert W. Avery, Richard O. Carlson, Peter B. Hammond, Robert W. 
Hawkes, and Arthur Tuden. 


_ 
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of specific instances of conflict, for which human-relations, morale- 
building techniques may be appropriate.* 

But there are important questions to be raised about organiza- 
tion-wide management of conflict, as distinct from the local settle- 
ment of conflict. The purpose of this paper is to add to our 
understanding of (1) the sources of conflict within organizations, 
(2) the vulnerabilities of different organizations to conflict, and 
(3) the devices employed by organizations to control conflict. 

Attention will not be confined to devices deliberately employed 
by administrators to control conflict, but will include patterns that 
may have been developed for very different purposes. In specific 
cases they may even have evolved without formal, conscious con- 
sideration; they may have been borrowed, unwittingly, from other 
organizations. Whether organizations employ control mechanisms 
out of habit, tradition, or design is not an important question here. 
If planned processes are to be understood, they must first be seen 
as part of the larger context. 

Conflict is identified here simply as that behavior by organization 
members which is expended in opposition to other members. 


SOURCES AND FORMS OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
CONFLICT 


Technology and Administrative Allocation 


It has long been known that specialization of activity and respon- 
sibility in complex organizations is accompanied by questions 
about the division of rewards and of resources for achieving 
rewards. 

Some standards for equating inducements and contributions 
arise in every organization to handle problems associated with 
division of labor and resources, but official standards do not always 
prevent feelings of relative deprivation,* which may, in turn, lead 
to conflict. Soldiers, for example, may feel that the “top kick” runs 


*The positive functions of conflict have received occasional attention in sociologi- 
cal theory, especially by Lewis Coser, The Functions of Social Conflict (Glencoe, IIL., 
1956). For an unusual study of industrial conflict and a theory of group tensions, 
see Alvin W. Gouldner, Wildcat Strike (Yellow Springs, O., 1954). 

’This concept is taken from S. A. Stouffer et al., The American Soldier (Princeton, 
1949), I. For a more formal analysis of the concept and its utility, see Robert K. 
Merton and Paul Lazarsfeld, eds., Continuities in Social Research (Glencoe, IIl., 
1950). 
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the army but that the “shavetail’’ gets the privileges. Foremen may 
feel that they keep the company going, although the boss partici- 
pates in a stock bonus plan. Professors may believe that they are 
the university but that fund-raising officers get the high salaries. 

The more complex the division of labor, the more difficult the 
formulation and application of standards for equating induce- 
ments and contributions. Even when organization members accept 
abstract standards as fair and legitimate, they may complain about 
their interpretation and application in specific instances. When 
organization members compare themselves to other members, to 
the extent that they believe they contribute more in proportion 
to their awards, to that degree will they have feelings of 
deprivation. 

A particular technology may set minimum requirements, not 
only for differentiation but also for communication or interaction 
between those performing differentiated activities. While differ- 
entiation per se may not lead to conflict, interaction of members 
of different categories makes comparisons likely and may lead to 
conflict. But while differentiation and interaction are intiinsic to 
modern technologies, organizations usually have alternatives in 
assigning specific activities and responsibilities to specific members, 
and also in dividing inducements. These matters are largely sub- 
ject to administrative discretion, to be settled by habit, precedent, 
or deliberate decision. We may therefore refer to conflict based on 
feelings of relative deprivation as conflict generated by adminis- 
trative allocations. 

That alternatives are available within the framework of a given 
technology is easily illustrated. In industrial circles, the relative 
merits of functional versus product division for the same kind of 
work are often debated. In governmental circles, similar debates 
occur over areal and functional divisions. 

Chester I. Barnard has pointed out that specialization may be 
based on (a) the place where work is done; (b) the time at which 
work is done; (c) the persons with whom work is done; (d) the 
things upon which work is done; and (e) the method or process by 
which work is done.* But it must be emphasized that the choice of 
one criterion for specialization does not necessarily exclude the 


‘Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), 
pp. 128-129. 
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others; it simply specifies which has priority. The manufacturing 
firm which organizes along product-division lines, for example, 
often finds that the geography of its market requires sales staffs and 
warehousing and delivery systems which cut across and blur 
product lines. Whatever the form of organization, the differences 
in the aggregate of activities is probably far less significant than 
the differences of grouping and hence of interaction required of 
members.® 

The systems by which inducements are allocated are also subject 
to administrative discretion within rather wide limits established 
by organizational technologies. Hierarchical differentiation is an 
indispensable feature of organizations containing two or more 
primary groups, but the number of categories and their pervasive- 
ness are not fixed. The number of ranks in the military organiza- 
tion, for example, has not been constant through even modern 
history. The military organization also affords a good example of 
categorization which in the official ideology is all pervasive: officer 
and enlisted distinctions are to be maintained in every type of 
relationship. 

In addition to hierarchical differentiation, most organizations 
also categorize their members in other ways to facilitate the dis- 
tribution of rewards and penalties. The American military system 
classifies its members as regular, reservist, or National Guard; the 
Air Force distinguishes rated (qualified to fly) from nonrated 
(or ground duty only) personnel. Rewards or penalties are dis- 
tributed partly on the basis of the member’s category. 

While categorizations of these types seem indispensable for 
modern complex organizations, their number and nature are not 
necessarily fixed; administrators have choices in these matters. 

In summary we are saying that technologies require differenti- 
ation and interaction, but that organizations have some control 
over (1) the number of categories and (2) the patterns of interaction 
among members of different categories. Hence within limits admin- 
istrative allocations determine the relative deprivations experi- 
enced by organization members, and thereby control potential con- 
flict inherent in modern technologies. 

‘Despite the fact that these are age-old questions of concern to many organizations 


on a recurring basis, there have been few objective, empirical investigations of the 
impact of various organizational forms on organizational behavior. 
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Labor Force and Latent Roles 

In the complex cultures in which formal organizations exist, 
there is a wide variety of distinctions between categories of per- 
sons. Many of these social and cultural distinctions are irrelevant 
to the official roles and technologies of a particular organization, 
but they may “spill over” into it. Each individual recruited into 
an organization brings to it not only the particular skills, beliefs, 
dispositions, and the like that are appropriate but also talents, 
beliefs, or attitudes that are irrelevant to the technology. Individu- 
als may distinguish among themselves on a great many criteria, 
separating old from young, Yankees from rebels, Republicans from 
Democrats, friendly drinkers from abstainers. Racial and ethnic 
origins, family lineage, socioeconomic class, and religious beliefs 
are frequently applied. 

In the “ideal type’’ conception of formal organization or 
bureaucracy the roles associated with such distinctions are usually 
irrelevant to the purposes and technology of the organization, and 
thus remain latent whenever members are acting on behalf of the 
organization. We know, however, that empirically these non- 
organizational roles of members can become active in organiza- 
tional contexts. Nepotism, patronage, and favoritism are some 
examples. 

The vulnerability of an organization to conflict based on latent 
roles depends largely on the composition of that portion of society 
from which the organization recruits.* The more heterogeneous 
the labor force, the greater the likelihood that members will possess 
differentiated latent roles as well as skills. The occupational needs 
of the organization thus place both imperatives and limitations on 
the types of individuals who can be considered potential members. 
To the extent that occupational qualifications are associated with 

*For a penetrating analysis of latent roles and their impact on organizations, see 
Alvin W. Gouldner, Cosmopolitans and Locals: Toward an Analysis of Latent Social 
Roles—I and Il, Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (1957-1958), 281-306 and 444- 
480. 

‘Diversity of latent roles does not necessarily result in organizational conflict, 
because such roles may remain latent. The problem, from the standpoint of the 
organization, is that it is difficult to foresee or prevent the triggering that activates 
such roles. If latent role differences create a potential for conflict, and if the organi- 


zation lacks control over that potential, the safest procedure to eliminate the 


potential 
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particular latent roles, the organization seeking those qualifications 
must also accept the related latent roles. But the organization 
retains some discretion in the matter. To the extent that recruit- 
ment and selection procedures limit diversity or maintain it with- 
in manageable patterns, the organization can manage the potential 
conflict in latent role diversity.® 

Competing Pressures and Organizational Posture 

Organizations and their environments are interdependent, and 
actions by elements of the environment can create dilemmas for 
the organization. Whether dilemmas are handled by “minimax” 
methods, hunch, or other means, dissension often occurs among 
members who feel handicapped in their spheres of operation, and 
conflict between winning and losing factions may result. Debate 
over dilemma decisions may be as heated among those lacking 
power to make such choices as among the decision makers, and the 
debates may continue long after a commitment is made. 

“The environment,” of course is a residual term, and it seems 
useful to restrict our consideration to task environments.® We are 
not referring, therefore, to the total community or society, but to 
those parts of it that are not indifferent to the organization. The 


5In reviewing knowledge of voluntary associations, C. Wayne Gordon and Nicholas 
Babchuk use the concept “degree of accessibility,” or the exclusiveness of membership 
criteria. See their A Typology of Voluntary Associations, American Sociological 
Review, 24 (1959), 22-29. 

*The concept of task environment, defined somewhat differently, is taken from 
William R. Dill, Environment as an Influence on Managerial Autonomy, Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly, 2 (1958), 409-443. There have been few attempts to describe 
and differentiate environments from the point of view of an organization. Economic 
characterizations of markets (competitive, monopolistically competitive, oligopolistic, 
etc.) might serve to describe environments for economic organizations just as char- 
acteristics of international relationships might serve as a basis for describing the 
environments of nation states. For a recent suggestive work in the latter category, 
see Morton Kaplan, System and Process in International Politics (New York, 1957). 
James Coleman, focusing on controversies in communities, suggests four variations 
in the social organization of the community: (a) variation in member identification 
with the community, (b) density of organizations and associations in the community, 
(c) distribution of participation among citizens, and (d) interlocking of organizational 
memberships. See Coleman, Community Conflict (Glencoe, Ill., 1957). Frank A. Pin- 
ner, studying high schools in relation to the value structure of the environing 
community, writes in terms of “degrees of ‘looseness’ and ‘tightness’ of a community 
structure.” See Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (rev. ed.; 
Glencoe, IIl., 1957), p. 404, note 13a. 
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more heterogeneous the task environment, the more likely is the 
organization to be caught up in conflicting demands, expectations, 
or pressures. The extent of differentiation in the task environment 
may be beyond the control of the organization (although it may 
have some choice even here), but to the extent that the organization 
can choose between various postures relative to the task environ- 
ment, it can manage conflict stemming from competing pressures. 

The concept of “organizational posture” requires elaboration. 
We are referring to the relationship between an organization and 
its task environment, not to characteristics of either the organiza- 
tion or the environment per se. Since it is the relationship which 
is at issue, the organization does not have full discretion over its 
posture, but it can, by changing its structure, affect the relation- 
ship. Hence the management of organizational posture seems to 
have elements of gamesmanship, and game theory might be 
appropriately applied to its analysis. 

One important aspect of organization posture is the degree of 
distinctiveness or eliteness possessed by the organization in relation 
to the task environment. The organization with a prestigefully 
unique, unusual, esoteric, or important competence is likely to 
enjoy appreciation, respect, or awe of the task environment, and 
thereby have members’ identification and loyalty reinforced 
through interaction with the environment.?® 

Another important aspect of posture is the nature of exposure 
to the environment.!! Under some conditions, at least, constant 
exposure of members tends to erode their identification with the 
organization. Apparently this is especially true when organization 
members are regularly in interaction with the same elements of 
the task environment, and less true when members interact with 
clients or customers on a one-visit basis. 

[he proportion of members exposed may vary from organiza- 

Gordon and Babchuk, op. cit., refer to “status conferring capacity,” or the 
ability of an organization to bestow prestige or to be associated with prestige, which 
accrues to its members. They suggest that this is associated with the degree of 
accessibility referred to earlier. 

“In a study of sect development, Bryan Wilson finds two principal types of 
mechanisms by which sects govern their own and members’ relationships to the 
external world: isolation and insulation. See his An Analysis of Sect Development, 


American Sociological Review, 24 (1959), 3-14. It seems probable that distinctiveness 


is one means of insulation. 
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tion to organization and also make a difference in the kinds and 
numbers of problems faced. Where many members are exposed and 
their loyalties pull in different directions, the problems of main- 
taining membership identification undoubtedly are different from 
where conflicting demands and interests are focused on a few cen- 
tral offices and are resolved before being translated into programs 
for the organization at large. 

Thus by varying the distinctiveness of the organization, the pro- 
portion of members exposed, and the frequency and regularity of 
their exposure, the organization gains a measure of control over 
conflict stemming from potential reactions to competing pressures. 


DYNAMICS OF CONFLICT MANAGEMENT 


We have hypothesized so far that organizations face three types 
of potential conflict, that each rests on a different set of conditions, 
and that for each there is an appropriate defense: 


Type of conflict Source of conflict Defense device 
Administrative allocation Technology Organizational structure 
Latent roles Labor force Recruitment and selection 
Competing pressures Task environment Organizational posture 


In this section we will attempt to make the analysis somewhat 
more concrete and specific, and suggest that: (1) there are rather 
wide variations in the vulnerabilities of different organizations to 
the three sources of conflict, and (2) the defensive tactics may be 
interrelated. For this purpose a series of propositions will be 
advanced about vulnerability and control in three types of organi- 
zations and situations. The examples will not exhaust the possible 
combinations of technologies, labor forces, and task environment, 
but were chosen because they are sufficiently distinct to illustrate 
the possibilities. When available, supporting studies wil! be cited.'” 


The Ideological Organization 
Many organizations have as their primary purpose the perpetu- 


"There is little direct evidence available in reports of research, since the variables 
and relationships involved here have seldom been examined explicitly. There are a 
number of descriptive reports about various kinds of organizations facing different 
conditions. Our citations frequently will rely on the author’s inferences, which 
would not necessarily be concurred in by those cited. 
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ation or propagation of certain belief systems. This is particularly 
true of such voluntary associations as churches, “movement” organ- 
izations like the Women’s Christian Temperance Union or the 
United Nations Association, and splinter political parties. But 
other organizations may on occasion adopt primarily ideological 
objectives as, for example, the resistance army, the college com- 
mitted to a great books program, or the established political party 
in a period of crisis. Welfare organizations and governmental agen- 
cies with a pioneering or reform mission may also operate as 
ideological organizations. 

For the ideological organization a common belief in the objec- 
tive or identification with it is essential and this requirement 
presents serious problems of conflict management to such 
organizations. 

Proposition 1: For the ideological organization, administrative 
allocation poses a threat, since it creates a basis for distinctions 
which may destroy or override the homogeneity of beliefs. 

Defense 1A: If this organization can remain small and informal, 
it may escape the necessity for official allocation. Dynes concludes 
that “sectarian groups with their organizational simplicity and 
congregational similarity produce a type of loyalty, satisfaction, 
and religious intensity that complex religious organizations do not 
reproduce.”?® Tsouderos, in a study of growing voluntary associ- 
ations, notes that increasing size biings both increasing hetero- 
geneity of membership and formalization of administrative activi- 
ties, which tend to alienate portions of the membership and lead 
to secession en masse." 

Defense 1B: If this organization cannot avoid the necessity for 
allocation of undesirable assignments, it may rely on volunteers on 
the basis of duty or the opportunity to demonstrate conviction, 
worthiness, or sincerity. 

Defense 1C: If volunteers are not available, this organization 
may solve its allocation problems by reducing technical, economic, 
or efficiency norms. Personnel may be assigned to types of tasks 

“Russell R. Dynes, The Consequences of Sectarianism for Social Participation, 
Social Forces, 35 (1957), 334. 


“John E. Tsouderos, Organizational Change in Terms of a Series of Selected 
Variables, American Sociological Review, 20 (1955), 208-209. 
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consistent with their general social status, irrespective of demon- 
strated ability. In our society, for example, men would not be 
subordinated to women, older people to younger, veteran members 
to newcomers. Soemardjan noted that during the Indonesian 
revolution, when ideological solidarity of the population was essen- 
tial, bureaucratic positions left vacant by the Japanese were 
filled not simply in terms of capability but also in terms of 
“acceptability.” 

Defense 1D: If the organization cannot avoid noticeable allo- 
cation, it may rely on membership consensus for the allocation of 
rewarding or prestigeful responsibilities. Thus, if forced to employ 
a formal authority system, this organization may base it on member 
control or “democracy,” thus taking the sting out of authoritative 
decisions and directives. 

Proposition 2: For the ideological organization, a heterogeneous 
labor force calls for special defenses to prevent the emergence of 
latent role conflict. 

Defense 2A: This organization can exercise care in preadmission 
screening, with emphasis less on technical abilities than on latent- 
role factors such as “character.” Sponsorship by members in good 
standing is a device frequently employed. Minnis, studying 
women’s organizations in a heterogeneous city, found that at least 
90 per cent of the organizations in her sample were racially exclu- 
sive, 76 per cent were religiously exclusive, and that within large 
religious divisions, further differentiation of clubs occurred accord- 
ing to race, ethnic origin, and social prestige. Division according 
to religion was found to take place even when the type of associ- 
ation and the services rendered to the community were not of a 
religious nature.’® Soemardjan notes that in the emergent Indo- 
nesian army during revolution, military units were formed out of 
pre-existing groups; members of one unit were formerly fellow 
members of the same village, members of another unit had been 
members of the same religious organization, those in still another 
had been fellow students in the same school.17 


*Selo Soemardjan, Bureaucratic Organization in a Time of Revolution, Admminis- 
trative Science Quarterly, 2 (1957), 186. 

*Mhyra S. Minnis, Cleavage in Women’s Organizations: A Reflection of the Social 
Structure of a City, American Sociological Review, 18 (1953), 48-49. 

"Op. cit., p. 191. 
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Defense 2B: If initial recruitment cannot prevent heterogeneity 
of recruits, then training, testing, and the elimination of “misfits’’ 
may solve the problem of latent role differences. Complete or near- 
complete isolation of recruits from the environment while they are 
being indoctrinated, initiated, or “hazed” is not unusual. The iso- 
lation is frequently coupled with stern discipline, which indoc- 
trinates recruits to the importance of giving priority to organiza- 
tional norms and needs, and therefore of suppressing antagonistic 
latent-role attitudes. 

Defense 2C: If this organization emphasizes the distinctiveness 
of its ideology, it may ensure the psychological insulation of mem- 
bers and thereby prevent the activation of latent roles. Thus ritu- 
alistic ceremonies, awards for meritorious service, and reaffirma- 
tions of faith are employed frequently, for they serve as reminders 
of the distinctiveness of the organization. 

Defense 2D: If distinctiveness does not override latent role differ- 
ences, the ideological organization may segregate its members and 
thereby confine interaction within groups of compatible back- 
grounds. Protestant denominations in smal] Southern communi- 
ties thus maintain white and Negro congregations. Gusfield’s study 
of the WCTU reveals that this organization, presumably founded 
on common convictions, contains two conflicting elements, grouped 
largely by age. He reports that conflict between the age groups is 
partially prevented by prevention of contact. Iota Sigma units, of 
younger people, meet in evenings, while the regular WCTU meets 
in the afternoons.?§ 

Proposition 3: The ideological organization is in a sense a com- 
bat organization,’® and thus oriented to possible conflict with the 
task environment. Yet it must take special steps to ensure that its 
members do not subvert organizational objectives in their struggles 
with outsiders. 

Defense 3A: If distinctiveness has been achieved (Defense 2C), 
it serves as a defense against the pressures of the task environment. 
But if the organization cannot gain sufficient distinctiveness, it may 


*Joseph R. Gusfield, The Problem of Generations in an Organizational Structure, 
Social Forces, 35 (1957), 329. 

*This concept is taken from Philip Selznick, The Organizational Weapon (New 
York, 1952) 
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overcome the effects of competing stimuli by restricting exposure 
to a few members of tested and reinforced loyalty. 

Defense 3B: If the organization cannot limit exposure to the few, 
it may guard against competing stimuli by limiting the frequency 
of member exposure, or distributing exposure so that all members 
are exposed to all elements of the environment. Thus it may rotate 
members from one post to another, to give all members an oppor- 
tunity to serve without developing sympathy for or identification 
with any one portion of the environment. Or it may practice peri- 
odic rotation of exposed members for reindoctrination, including 
periodic retreats, conventions, or training programs, which exhort 
rather than instruct. Blau observes in a federal law enforcement 
agency that agents’ duties require that they remain detached, con- 
ciliatory, and constantly alert in complex investigations and nego- 
tiations, even in the face of aggressive respondents. Their needs to 
restore composure and depleted energies were met through relax- 
ing contacts with friendly colleagues. In a governmental employ- 
ment agency, Blau also notes that employment interviewers who 
engaged more often in private discussions with coworkers generally 
treated clients more objectively.”° 


The Giant Enterprise 

The phrase “giant enterprise’ is used here to refer to those 
organizations which have nonideological purposes, highly sub- 
divided technologies, and which do not confine their activity to a 
local community. Our largest industrial firms fit this category, as 
do federal and state governments, and the military services. Amer- 
ica’s larger universities probably tend to fall here, although they 
often contain overtones of ideological orientation. 

Proposition 4: Required technological specialization makes dif.- 
ferentiation of members unavoidable, the number of possible cate- 
gories of distinction quite large, and hence the potential for feel- 
ings of relative deprivation enormous. 

Defense 4A: This organization may become distinctive, in fact 
or by myth, so that the net advantages of membership are felt to 
outweigh the disadvantages, compared with other members’ 
rewards. The institutional advertising of the Marine Corps or the 


Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy (Chicago, 1955), pp. 83, 137. 
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Bell Telephone System may be as important in maintaining 
membership as in recruiting. 

Defense 4B: The myth of homogeneity and equality being impos- 
sible, the giant enterprise may take pains to show that administra- 
tive allocation of responsibilities, resources, and rewards is done 
strictly on the basis of technical, economic, or efficiency considera- 
tions. Gouldner, reporting on a wildcat strike in a gypsum plant, 
notes that the agreement which ended the strike did so by way of 
delimiting spheres of competence and authority, centralizing the 
hierarchical system, extending the sway of formal rules, and rein- 
forcing the propriety of impersonal attitudes within the plant.*! 

Defense 4C: When empirical criteria for allocation are lacking, 
the organization may seek legitimacy for its administrative alloca- 
tions by calling on outside authorities, such as consultants, thus 
transferring the responsibility for unpopular decisions. 

Defense 4D: This organization may reduce interaction of differ- 
ent specialized members or groups by organizing them into tech- 
nologically homogeneous units. Thus accountants frequently are 
grouped with other accountants, sociologists with other sociologists. 

Defense 4E: This organization, moreover, may de-emphasize 
comparisons, by underprivileged members, of other members. It 
may emphasize instead the situations of similarly classified persons 
in other organizations. The complexity of the giant enterprise 
and, usually, of its environment, affords a large number of possible 
reference groups.** Therefore sociologists may be discouraged by 
the university from comparing their inducements and contribu- 
tions with those of accountants in the same university and may be 
urged instead to remember how many sociologists elsewhere are in 
worse positions. To the extent that the organization has a role in 
influencing the saliency of certain possible reference groups over 
others, it may control conflict in some measure. 

Proposition 5: For the giant enterprise it is the lack of active 
latent (or unofficial) roles, rather than their activation, which con- 
stitutes a threat to harmony. Repeated official emphasis on tech- 

™“Gouldner, Wildcat Strike, p. 119. 

“For an extended discussion of this concept see Robert K. Merton and Alice S. 


Kitt, “Contributions to the Theory of Reference Group Behavior,” in Merton and 
Lazarsfeld, op. cit., pp. 40-105. 
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nical, economic, and efficiency norms tends to reinforce differenti- 
ation and to minimize communication or interaction, and the 
inadequacy of communication between interdépendent parts 
becomes a source of conflict in the organization. 

Defense 5A: The giant enterprise may group members drawn 
from a heterogeneous labor force in ways which will foster the 
activation of homogeneous latent roles. Shils and Janowitz, study- 
ing cohesion and disintegration of Wehrmacht units in World War 
II, note that cohesion as evidenced by low rates of desertion and 
surrender was highest in those units composed exclusively of Ger- 
mans, and was less in groups of heterogeneous ethnic composition 
in which Austrians, Czechs, and Poles were intermixed with each 
other.” 

Defense 5B: The giant enterprise may promote the activation of 
latent roles by masking latent role differences which would set 
members apart. By reducing those factors which would discourage 
interaction and solidarity, it may thus permit the identification by 
members of common bonds.?* Dornbusch notes that the military 
organization requires “uniform” apparel as a means of masking 
latent role differences. In the military academy, uniforms are issued 
on the first day and discussions of wealth and family background 
are taboo. Dornbusch concludes that “there are few clues left which 
will reveal social status in the outside world.’ 

Defense 5C: The giant enterprise may promote the activation 
of latent roles that crisscross official distinctions. As has frequently 
been noted, overlapping roles and values in heterogeneous groups 
may reduce cleavage on any one issue and may also serve to facili- 
tate the resolution of conflict. Thus bowling teams, office parties, 
coffee breaks, football pools, and other “mixers” may activate latent 


“Edward A. Shils and Morris Janowitz, Cohesion and Disintegration in the 
Wehrmacht in World War II, Public Opinion Quarterly, 12 (1948), 285. 

*Robert W. Avery, in personal communication, has observed that in giant enter- 
prises there seem to be unwritten rules against discussing subjects about which there 
may be ideological controversy. During the coffee break or in the car pool, the 
World Series or the Rose Bowl game may be debated loudly, but in our society 
religion and politics seem to be avoided unless members of the group are confident 
that their ideologies do not conflict. 

*Sanford M. Dornbusch, The Military Academy as an Assimilating Institution, 
Social Forces, 33 (1955), 317. 
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roles, help members discover that other members are “human,” 
and help them “find something in common.” Blau notes that the 
Christmas party “enhanced the solidarity of the members of the 
entire agency in several ways.” It permitted the official to experi- 
ence a feeling of “belonging.” By providing interactions between 
members of different departments and between different hierarchi- 
cal positions, it strengthened the relations between officials who 
had little opportunity for informal contacts during office hours. 
Drinking lowered the barriers against convivial interaction created 
by differences in official status. Dancing forced officials to cross 
status lines, since most women occupied clerical positions and most 
men professional ones.” 

Defense 5D: As a final defense against those latent roles which 
are not easily controlled, giant organizations frequently develop 
training programs to ensure the local settlement of conflict based 
on latent role differences. 

Proposition 6: The strains and stresses generated by technologi- 
cal differentiation make the giant enterprise particularly vulner- 
able to conflict generated by actions of the task environment, 
since the giant enterprise usually faces a heterogeneous task 
environment. 

Defense 6A: This organization may try to homogenize its task 
environment by standardizing its treatment of environmental ele- 
ments, so that clients get uniform client-treatment, suppliers get 
standardized receptions, and so on. Differential treatment of ele- 
ments of the task environment may be perceived as discriminatory 
treatment, and elements that feel relatively deprived can direct 
hostility toward the organization. Rules and procedures may there- 
fore be sought to ensure that each exposed member of the organi- 
zation reacts in identical fashion to similar situations. 

Defense 6B: If the task environment cannot be homogenized, 
this organization may establish semiautonomous branches, each 
dealing with one class of environmental element. This not only 
tends to reduce the potential threat of competing stimuli, but may 
also have the added advantage of reducing vulnerability to admin- 
istrative allocations. To the extent that branches are autonomous, 


*Blau, op. cit., p. 132. 
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interaction between heterogeneous branches is reduced, and hence 
feelings of relative deprivation are less likely to develop. The 
advantages of wholly-owned subsidiaries may not be confined to 
the legal and income-tax aspects. Chandler’s survey of large Ameri- 
can firms reveals trends toward decentralized autonomous manage- 
ment units, with centralized firms prominent only if their activi- 
ties were restricted to one line of products.** In Dill’s study of 
Norwegian firms, the firm with the more heterogeneous task 
environment revealed considerably more decentralization and 
autonomy of departments. Where the nature of outside demands 
precluded complete autonomy, conflict was likely. Moreover, in 
the more centralized firm, new policies or relationships with the 
environment suggested by one group were more likely to interfere 
with the plans or commitments of others.** 

Defense 6C: If the giant enterprise in a heterogeneous task 
environment is unable to avoid conflict either by altering its 
internal structure or by changing its posture, it may resort to 
widening its boundaries, thus encompassing what formerly were 
elements of the task environment. This may be achieved through 
co-optation or through merger. This seems to be the most difficult 
defense, for it involves inevitably (a) change of environment, (b) 
change of structure, and (c) change of posture.** 


The Local Enterprise 

By this we mean organizations employing highly elaborated, 
differentiated technologies, but differing from the giant enterprise 
not only in size but also in their markets or clienteles, which tend 
to be restricted to the same geographic territory that supplies the 
labor force and other resources. The community hospital and 
community college usually fall into this category, which also 
includes the local government or social work agency. Often busi- 
ness firms in service industries would fit here, to the extent that 
they employ elaborate technologies. 

“Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., Management Decentralization: An Historical Analysis, 
The Business History Review, 30 (1956), 111-179. 

*Dill, op. cit., pp. 438-439. 

“For elaboration of the idea that co-optation and coalition (and ultimately merger) 
are successively costly or “desperate” defenses against environmental realities, see 
James D. Thompson and William J. McEwen, Organizational Goals and Environ- 
ment, American Sociological Review, 33 (1958), 23-31. 
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Because of space limitations, we will deal only with the local 
enterprise in a relatively homogeneous community. One of the 
significant characteristics of this situation is that relationships 
among members of the community, whether members also of the 
organization or of its task environment, are highly intertwined. 
When the community hospital asks elements of the task environ- 
ment for monetary contributions, it often is asking individuals 
who have been patients, or who sell materials to the hospital, or 
who have been involved in disputes with the hospital over tax 
exemptions. Members of the community college staff may interact 
with neighbors who pay taxes to support the college or have 
children attending it. 

We suggest that despite the technological similarities of local 
and giant enterprises, the local enterprise has conflict vulnerabili- 
ties and defenses that tend to be parallel to those of ideological 
organizations. Yet the local enterprise differs from the ideological 
organization, too, for it cannot be as selective in recruitment and 
has greater interdependence with the task environment than does 
the combat-oriented ideological organization. 

Proposition 7: The local enterprise in a relatively homogeneous 
community unavoidably has a disruptive role, for it must allocate 
responsibilities and rewards differentially among members drawn 
from that homogeneous community. 

Defense 7A: This organization often will relax technical, eco- 
nomic, or efficiency norms, and attempt to train recruits to accept- 
able levels of performance of technical tasks, thereby ensuring 
that latent-role traditions will be stronger than the divisive forces. 
Garceau, in his study of libraries, found that in old, stable, homo- 
ceneous communities, library boards tended to favor local librari- 
ans, and it was a great advantage to be a native, if not of the town, 
county, or state, at least of the section. This was particularly true 
of the South, he reported, where the necessity of recruiting trained 
personnel from the North presented a serious problem in library 
and community relations.*° Gouldner found the personnel selec- 
tion criteria in the gypsum plant tended to exclude “‘city” people 
and to favor local community people, especially farmers, people 
adhering to traditional values and respected by their community. 


“Oliver Garceau, The Library in the Political Process (New York, 1949), p. 113 
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He also found an “indulgency” pattern whereby supervisors tem- 
pered the performance of their managerial roles by taking into 
account obligations that would be relevant for relationships among 
friends and neighbors.*! Kennedy, reviewing research on indus- 
trial grievance negotiation, noted that despite the usefulness of 
formal systems and procedures, a great many disputes were settled 
through a highly informal process in most plants and shops. Settle- 
ments were negotiated in face-to-face contact between people who 
ordinarily knew each other well. Informality, in this context, 
meant among other things a minimum of preoccupation with 
legalism or with consistent interpretation of agreements. This 
informality, he concluded, was “amenable to many ‘bootleg’ and 
extra-legal tactics and pressures.’’%* 

Defense 7B: The local enterprise in a homogeneous environ- 
ment may take pains to disclaim distinctiveness, emphasizing that 
its members are “your neighbors.” If forced to import specialists 
for its technology, this organization encourages them to become 
part of the community by establishing homes there and taking part 
in community events. 

Defense 7C: If the organization cannot blend into its environ- 
ment, it may reduce the competing effects of stimuli by reducing 
the exposure of its members, focusing exposure on its most pre- 
sentable members and hiding the more atypical ones. 

Proposition 8: If the homogeneous community is suddenly divid- 
ed, the local enterprise is particularly vulnerable to latent role 
conflict. Because of the many linkages among members of the local 
community, a community issue is not easily confined to a few 
channels. Elements of the task environment may press the enter- 

*Alvin W. Gouldner, Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy (Glencoe, 1954), pp. 53- 
55, 65. The reader will note that Gouldner’s study of the gypsum plant as reported 
in Wildcat Strike was cited in the section on the giant enterprise. My understanding 
of his findings is that in the early period, the plant revealed a highly developed 
indulgency pattern, recruitment from a relatively homogeneous local community, 
and management which was relatively free from central office pressures. Later the 
firm reversed these features, thus converting the plant into something of a giant 
enterprise. It was during this period of conversion that the wildcat strike occurred, 
and the “solution” was to move the plant still further in the direction of the giant 
enterprise, as noted in Defense 4B. 


“Van D. Kennedy, “Grievance Negotiation,” in Arthur Kornhauser, Robert 
Dubin, and Arthur M. Ross, eds., Industrial Conflict (New York, 1954), pp. 290-291. 
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prise to take a stand, and latent roles may be activated in 
organizational contexts. 

Defense 8A: This organization may attempt to foresee events in 
the environment, which threaten harmony with that environment, 
and may attempt to find early solutions—even when such action 
is beyond the scope of the organization's “real” purpose. Coleman 
observed that the charge ‘subversive’ against school teachers will 
divide some communities into opposing camps; other communi- 
ties will unite to protect the teachers, while still others will unite 
against teachers. In an issue over children’s books, he found that 
the early, unified response of prestigeful people drew to their side 
the whole community, and Coleman concludes that if there had 
been any split in opinion among the really prominent men in 
town, the concern over their children’s books expressed by ordinary 
citizens in the beginning of the dispute would undoubtedly have 
grown into a conflict of sizable proportions.** It would seem that 
astute leaders would take an early and active part in securing such 
“unified response of prestigeful people.” 

Defense 8B: If the organization is not able to prevent environ- 
mental controversies, it may attempt to remain aloof from them. 
If it has achieved indistinction (see Defense 7B) it is probably more 
able to avoid being drawn into the issue. Coleman observes strong 
pressures for an organization to remain neutral when the com- 
munity in which it operates develops controversies. If organization 
members hold opposing sentiments, he reports, their disharmony 
forces the organization itself to remain neutral. Moreover, the 
organization must maintain a public position in the community 
which might be endangered by taking sides in a partisan battle.** 
In studying the church, Glock and Ringer observe not only that 
the membership is divided in its attitudes toward labor, but also 
that the church exists in a broader community in which this 
divergency of viewpoint is also reflected, and that the church’s 
equivocal official position on these matters seems to represent an 
attempt to conciliate both sides.*® 

Proposition 9: The local enterprise in a homogeneous communi- 

Coleman, op. cit., pp. 4, 20. “Ibid., p. 12. 


“Charles Y. Glock and B. B. Ringer, Church Policy and the Attitudes of Minis- 
ters and Parishioners on Social Issues, American Sociological Review, 31 (1956), 153. 
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ty often faces a dilemma, stemming from competing pressures to 
optimize technological considerations on the one hand and to 
acquiesce to the local climate on the other. These stresses are likely 
to divide the more highly skilled or professional members from the 
less skilled members, and imported specialists may form the nucleus 
of those critical of the efforts of the local community. 

This generalization may not hold for those instances where the 
local community is composed of highly skilled, professional fami- 
lies. The public school system in a suburban community composed 
of highly educated professional families seems to support rather 
then challenge school objectives, although conflict may occur over 
means. 

Defense 9A: The only defense for this situation seems to be the 
appointment of one or more administrators who are able to main- 
tain the commitments of organization members in spite of com- 
promises. To the extent that this is the main mechanism, it suggests 
that the local enterprise in a homogeneous community may be 
uniquely dependent on the personality characteristics and social 
interaction skills of its administrators. 


CONCLUSION 


It is hoped that this essay will stimulate further analysis of con- 
flict viewed as an organizational phenomenon rather than only as 
an interpersonal phenomenon. This approach seems to hold 
promise of bringing into closer relation what is known about 
organizational structure, labor force, and task environment as parts 
of a dynamic system. While it seems plausible that each of those 
elements produces a different type of potential conflict, it should 
be noted that there is no one-to-one correlation between the type 
of conflict and a possible defense against it. A given defensive 
mechanism, in other words, may provide defenses against more 
than one source of conflict. 

Illustrative of the kinds of hypotheses which this approach can 
generate are the following: 

A. Racial integration may be more easily introduced into the 
giant enterprise (for example, the military system) than into the 
Southern church, whose ideology places all men equal before God, 
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because homogeneity is a necessary defense for the voluntary 
church but not for the giant enterprise. 

B. The ideological organization is limited in its choice of tech- 
nologies to those which call only for the kinds of skills possessed 
by those espousing the ideology. If necessary skills cannot be found 
among ideologically acceptable members of the labor force, then 
the voluntary organization’s homogeneity is shattered; it must look 
for new defenses and it may have to be converted into another kind 
of organization. 

With respect to administrative processes, this analysis suggests 
a reason why the present ethos of administration in the United 
States militates against the deliberate introduction of conflict as a 
means of advancing toward organization goals. The forces leading 
toward conflict are only in part subject to control by the organiza- 
tion. These forces also appear to be interrelated, so that once 
started, conflict may continue in chainlike fashion. Lacking ade- 
quate understanding of conflict, administrators may tend to guard 
against it even when they believe there are advantages to be gained 
from controlled conflict. 

On the other hand administrators worry and complain about 
conflict engendered by their administrative reallocations, and they 
plead for techniques for “overcoming resistance to change.” The 
preceding analysis suggests some reasons why change may lead to 
conflict. Organization patterns developed solely on technological 
grounds may so alter patterns of interaction that feelings of relative 
deprivation are increased, latent roles activated, and the organi- 
zational posture changed. Or an administrative device borrowed 
from another organization, having different vulnerabilities may 
destroy basic defenses. “Scientific management” techniques, for 
example, might reinforce basic defenses in the giant enterprise, 
but destroy the defenses of a local enterprise. 


Donald C. Pelz 


Interaction and Attitudes between 
Scientists and the Auxiliary Staff: 


II. Viewpoint of Scientists 


In the second of two articles based on a government organization for 
medical research, the author presents data from 338 scientists showing 
how their attitudes on the adequacy of various auxiliary services are 
related to the central or divisional source of services, to use of direct 
or indirect channels, and to use of personal or written contact. The role 
of the divisional administrative office is examined. Implications for 
practical problems, such as centralization of services, and for the con- 
cept of control in organizations are discussed. 

Donald C. Pelz is assistant program director, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan. 


AT the time it was under observation for this study, the organi- 
zation employed some 350 scientists in biological and related dis- 
ciplines and a supporting staff who performed a variety of highly 
complex services: purchase of supplies and equipment for research, 
raising of laboratory animals, recruitment and classification of 
technical assistants, construction of specialized instruments, main- 
tenance of a scientific library, and many others. 


*This report is based on a study supported by the National Institutes of Health, 
United States Public Health Service, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Additional analysis and writing were made possible under grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and the Foundation for Research on Human Behavior. 
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In the ten years preceding the organization had doubled in size. 
During this period seven autonomous research divisions had been 
established and auxiliary services formerly scattered throughout 
the organization (the washing of glassware, for example) had been 
consolidated into units managed by the central administration. 
While losing direct control over services, each research division 
gained an important tool—its own administrative office. This unit 
had a twofold responsibility: to assist scientists in securing help 
from the central administration, and to assist the division's 
managers in their administrative duties. 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 


The first paper? stated a number of practical questions toward 
which analysis of data was directed. To what extent should auxili- 
ary services be centralized in a headquarters office? Would the gain 
in efficiency offset the possible inconvenience to scientists? Where 
centralized units existed, could routine and impersonal channels 
secure help as effectively as personal contact? 

The structure of the present organization raised additional ques- 
tions. How well was the system of administrative offices function- 
ing? Did scientists get better service by going through their 
channels or around them? 

The data used in this paper are all based on the questionnaire 
replies of research scientists. Forms were returned by 338 (96 per 
cent) of the laboratory professionals. (We are not considering here 
the additional 90 professionals administering research grants and 
fellowships.) 


THEORETICAL QUESTIONS 


In addition the first paper raised the broader question of how 
interaction between members of organized groups affects the atti- 
tudes they hold toward one another. The paper took as a starting 
point the generalization offered by Homans: “The strength of 
sentiments of friendliness and freedom from restraint between two 
men varies directly with the frequency of interaction between the 
two and inversely with the frequency with which one originates 


*D. C. Pelz, Interaction and Attitudes between Scientists and the Auxiliary Staff: 
I. Viewpoint of Staff, Administrative Science Quarterly, 4 (1959), 321-336. 
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interaction for the other.’’* In the organization under study it is 
the scientist, of course, who “initiates interaction” for the auxiliary 
service staff. The first paper examined data from 510 clerical per- 
sonnel. Several findings were in a direction consistent with 
Homans’ statement. When personal requests rose from occasional 
to daily, negative attitudes toward scientists increased more sharply 
than did positive. The lower the auxiliary person’s job status, the 
sharper this trend (among divisional staff personnel). The negative 
effects were stronger for personal requests than for written (among 
central personnel). A key concept appears to be the self-esteem of 
the recipient. The greater the difference in authority, and the more 
this difference is personalized, the greater is the potential threat 
to self-esteem. 

Now what of the initiator of interaction, the scientist? Parallel 
effects are unlikely. Where two parties interact as equals, to be 
sure, sentiments of “friendliness and freedom from restraint” 
should be reciprocal, but the greater the difference in authority, 
the less we can be certain whether “freedom from restraint” in the 
subordinate will be matched by harshness in the superior or by 
benevolence—or simply by indifference. Not self-esteem but con- 
trol is the more likely key to responses of the initiator. The more 
confident the scientist can be that actions of the auxiliary staff will 
meet his needs, the more satisfied he will be with the service. 

From the usual sociology of large organizations, certain predic- 
tions can then be proposed: (1) The scientist should be more satis- 
fied, on the whole, with decentralized services compared to cen- 
tralized. Presumably he has more control over activities of his own 
division’s staff. (2) The scientist should be more satisfied, on the 
whole, when he contacts the service unit directly rather than 
through an intermediary such as his administrative office. Presum- 
ably the fewer the communication links, the more accurately his 
wishes can be transmitted. (3) The scientist should be more satis- 
fied when his contact with the service unit (or with the adminis- 
trative office) is personal rather than written. Presumably in per- 
sonal contact he can explain more accurately what he wants, and 
exert pressure to get it done. Written requisitions can be ignored.‘ 

*George C. Homans, The Human Group (New York, 1950), p. 247. 


*The same mechanism in reverse was observed by W. F. Whyte in restaurants. 
Tension was generated when waitresses (low status) gave verbal orders to cooks 
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On the other hand, certain administrative conditions could 
nullify the premises for these predictions. (1) Centralized services 
might be organized so efficiently that they meet the scientist’s needs 
better than local units, despite their distance. (2) The administra- 
tive office (or other intermediary) might develop sufficient know- 
how, loyalty, and influence so that it transmits his needs more 
effectively than he can—requiring less of his time. (3) Written 
instructions might be made sufficiently precise and rapid as to give 
even better results than verbal. Under such conditions, still with 
control as the key concept, the predictions would be exactly 
reversed. 

MEASURES 

The questionnaire listed fourteen auxiliary services. To measure 
the location of each as the scientist saw it (centralized or decen- 
tralized), he was asked to indicate whether he obtained each one 
mainly from “central personnel” or from “personnel in my divi- 
sion” (or “equally from both” or “little experience with either’). 

The scientist’s attitude toward each service was obtained by 
asking for his over-all impression of each—whether “generally 
adequate” or “often inadequate.” 

Methods of securing services were obtained from the question: 
“In general, how do you go about obtaining auxiliary services of 
the kinds listed above, either within your own division or from 
the central administration?” Five channels were listed for both 
divisional and central services: direct contact in person or by 
phone, sending a memo or requisition directly to the service, 
asking one’s chief, personal or phone contact with the division's 
administrative office, memo or requisition to administrative office. 
First and second most frequent methods were to be indicated. 

Another set of questions, finally, concerned the scientist's sense 
of familiarity with the administrative office and his attitudes 
toward it. 

RESULTS 


Location of Services in Relation to Scientists’ Attitudes 
Of the fourteen auxiliary services listed, five (routine mainte- 


(high status); the cooks preferred written orders that could be executed at their 
convenience. Cf. The Social Structure of the Restaurant, American Journal of 
Sociology, 54 (1949), 302-310. 
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nance, shop work such as carpentry, photography, library, and 
translating) were seen as provided almost wholly by personnel in 
the central administration and one (secretarial service) almost 
wholly by divisional personnel. The other eight were obtained by 
at least 10 per cent of scientists from either source. 

As shown in Table 1, only one service—glassware cleaning and 
supplies—is viewed more favorably when provided by central per- 
sonnel. This finding undoubtedly reflects the excellent central sys- 
tem, which can render glassware far cleaner and more sterile than 
can a laboratory technician. Five other services are viewed more 
favorably when obtained from decentralized (divisional) personnel 
than from central personnel: procurement of supplies from the 


Table 1. Source of auxiliary services in relation to adequacy, as 
perceived by scientists. * 


Central services Main source Difference 


Divisional Central 
personnel personnel 


Glassware cleaning and supplies 


Generally adequate. ........ 79% 9% -17%t 
Often inadequate ......... 20% 4% 
Noopinion,noanswerf. ...... 1% 0% 


100% 100% 


Number of cases . . (54) 

Other supplies from store room 
Generally adequate ....... 85% 73% +12%§ 
Number ofcases. . . . (133) 


Requisitioning supplies and equipment 

from outside 


*Omitted are those reporting equal contact with both sources or little experience 
with either. 

{Statistically significant at 1 per cent level (chi-square test applied to ‘“‘adequate”’ 
versus remainder). 

tNonanswers or no opinions were rare, seldom exceeding 3 per cent. 

§Statistically significant at 5 per cent level. 


= 
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Laboratory animals 

Scientific instruments and glass blowing: 

fabrication, repair 

Recruiting and hiring, particularly at 

nonprofessional level 


41% +22%T 

Job classification 
48% +20%§ 
(110) 

Payroll and travel voucher 
(81) 


store room, requisition of supplies from outside, recruitment, job 
classification, and construction of experimental instruments. 

The conclusion is clear: for most services, given a choice of chan- 
nels, scientists feel they get better results when dealing with 
divisional personnel rather than with central units. Prediction | 
is supported. An important question must be raised, though. Did 
the local personnel actually perform the service, or did they simply 
expedite its performance by central staff? At the time of the study 
almost all these services were in fact rendered by central units. 
Only one major exception existed: the largest research division had 
its own glass-blowing and instrument shop. Most of the scientists 
who obtained this service from a divisional source were in this one 
division; and their attitude toward the shop was overwhelmingly 
favorable. 

For the remaining services, it seems clear, the divisional per- 
sonnel must have been mainly giving liaison. The administrative 
office within each division was specifically established for this pur- 
pose. The data might mean, not that decentralized services are 
more adequate, but rather that the administrative offices are help- 
ing the centralized system to succeed. As we look further let us 
keep this hypothesis in mind. 
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Attitude toward Job Classification in Specific Divisions 


A small piece of evidence suggests the importance of liaison 
provided by the administrative office. Table 2 takes the data on 
job classification and divides it according to research division, 
arranged in increasing size. (Having only a skeleton staff, the new- 
est and smallest division is omitted.) To conserve cases we com- 
bined those naming a divisional source with those naming both 
sources. 


Table 2. Source and adequacy of job classification, by size of division. * 


Division Main source Difference 


Divisional Central 
or both _ personnel 


Divisions A, B, and C (averaging 100 
employees each) 


Classification adequate. ..... 54% 71% —27% 
Number ofcases ........ (13) (14) 

Division D (230 employees) 
Classification adequate. ..... 61% 54% +7% 
Number ofcases ........ (18) (22) 

Division E (270 employees) 
Classification adequate. .. . . . 75% 48% +27% 
Number ofcases ........ (24) (27) 

Division F (390 employees) 
Classification adequate. .. . . . 63% 36% +27% 
Number of cases (8) (45) 


*Size based on all personnel including nonscientists. 


Although numbers of cases are still too small for statistical signifi- 
cance, the trends are clear. In the three smallest divisions satisfac- 
tion tends to be higher in dealing with the central unit than in 
going through divisional channels. The larger the institute, how- 
ever, the lower the satisfaction if the scientist deals directly with 
central staff. 

Note further that while Divisions A through E split 50-50 their 
use of either channel, almost all the scientists in Division F con- 
tacted the central unit, despite their dissatisfaction with it. Why? 
We were informed that the administrative office of Division F 
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tended to wash its hands of job classification. It told the scientists, 
in effect: “If you are having classification troubles, take them up 
with the central unit; we can’t help you.” The low satisfaction with 
the divisional office that resulted illustrates what may happen if 
the administrative office fails to take responsibility (In fairness to 
the division, remember that these are 1952 data). 


Methods for Obtaining Services 

When scientists reported that they obtained services from “per- 
sonnel in their own division,” were they thinking of their admin- 
istrative office per se? When they did utilize their administrative 
office, did they explain their needs personally, or by memo? If they 
dealt directly with units performing the service, did they do so 
mainly through personal contact, or through written memos and 
requisitions? 

There was not space on the questionnaires to obtain this infor- 
mation for each service. We could ask only what method was 
generally used. The striking feature of the responses (not shown 
here) is the small proportion of scientists who report using the 
administrative office, for either divisional or central services. Only 
9 per cent assign it first choice for divisional services, and only 13 
per cent for central. Even when first and second choices are com- 
bined, not more than 30 per cent say they use the office.’ Fewer 
than 5 per cent go through the chief as first choice. 

The large majority, then, say they usually contact the service 
units directly. For central services contact is about equally divided 
between personal visit or phone and written memo. For divisional 
services, contact is overwhelmingly (72 per cent of first choices) 
by personal visit or phone. 

We were interested in seeing whether the size of the division 
makes a difference in use of channels (see Figure 1). A clear-cut 
trend appears: the larger the organization, the less the use of per- 
sonal contact (either direct to the service, or via the administrative 
office), and the greater the use of written channels.® 

°To have sufficient cases for comparison, we therefore assigned people to admin- 
istrative office categories on the basis of either first or second choice. We assigned to 
direct contact categories only those who made no mention of the administrative 
office. 


*A chi-square test for personal versus memo categories shows a highly significant 
association with size (.001 level) for both central and divisional services. 
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Figure 1. Methods for obtaining services, in divisions of increasing 
size. (Administrative office use is based on two choices, nonanswers 
omitted.) 


For direct contact versus administrative office use, however, 
there are no clear trends by size. Larger divisions use the office 
about as much as do smaller, but they do so increasingly by written 
rather than personal channels. 

The low reported use of the administrative office was surprising, 
in view of the substantial role which it officially played. Many 
requests—personnel actions, for example, and purchases over a 
certain size—were required to go through the office. Discussion of 
these results with people in the organization suggested a plausible 
interpretation. A scientist would first call up the service and settle 
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the details verbally; then he would submit the formal request 
“through channels.” 


Method for Obtaining Services in Relation to Attitudes 

We come now to questions of central interest, both practically 
and theoretically. Do scientists get better results when dealing 
directly with service personnel rather than via their administrative 
office (Prediction 2)? Are they more satisfied if they transmit 
requests personally rather than by memo (Prediction 3)? For a 
test, we used the same eight auxiliary services. Results are shown 
in Table 3. 

For the left section of the table scientists were categorized accord- 
ing to their general channel: either direct contact with service 
(personal plus memo), or use of the administrative office (personal 
plus memo). By nonsignificant margins in the predicted direction, 
scientists are slightly more satisfied with glassware and payroll 
services if they contact the service directly. But on the whole the 
first two columns are remarkably alike. Prediction 2 is not 
supported.’ 

For the right section of Table 3 scientists were categorized 
according to their general mode of contact: either by personal con- 
tact (direct plus administrative office), or by memo. There is one 
nonsignificant trend opposite to prediction: higher satisfaction 
with glassware for those using memos. One significant difference is 
in the predicted direction: scientists who use personal rather than 
written methods are better satisfied with job classification. Other- 
wise the second two columns are almost identical. Prediction 3 is 
supported in only one of eight tests. 


Glassware versus Job Classification 

It may be worth while to contrast the findings for two services: 
glassware cleaning and job classification. The first offers a superb 
illustration of mechanization. Huge machines have been con- 
structed to subject vessels to high temperatures and caustic solu- 
tions, which human hands could not tolerate. Centralization does 
not mean delay, for standard items are always in stock. Instructions 
are simple; they can be readily transmitted in writing. 


"A parallel table was constructed for those scientists obtaining each service mainly 
from divisional personnel. No statistically significant differences appeared. 
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Table 3. Method for obtaining central services in relation to 
scientists’ attitudes. * 


Central services Channel Mode of contact 
Differ- Differ- 
Direct Admin. ence In By ence 
contact office (%) person memo (%) 
Glassware cleaning 
Adequate 97% 78% +19 84% 100% #$=-—-16f 
Number (34) (9) (19) (24) 
Store room supplies 
Adequate 73% 74% —1 71% 76% —5 
Number (76) (31) (41) (66) 
Outside requisition- 
ing 
Adequate 51% 56% -5 52% 53% -1 
Number (47) (18) (25) (40) 
Animals 
Adequate 94% 88% +6 93% 92% =] 
Number (67) (26) (40) (53) 
Instrument shop 
Adequate 74% 73% al 73% 73% 0 
Number (98) (40) (63) (75) 
Recruiting 
Adequate 40% 43% —3 41% 42% -1 
Number (40) (23) (22) (41) 
Job classification 
Adequate 47% 52% —5 68% 38%  +30f 
Number (57) (33) (34) (56) 
Payroll and voucher 
Adequate 96% 84% +12 97% 89% +8 
Number (48) (19) (31) (36) 


*Based on scientists naming central personnel as main source. Under “‘channel,”’ 
personal and memo contacts have been combined to permit a test of Prediction 2. 
Under “‘mode of contact,”’ direct and administrative office contacts have been com- 
bined to permit a test of Prediction 3. A positive difference is in the predicted direction. 

tBorderline significance at .10 level (chi-square test). 

{Statistically significant at .01 level. 


Job classification stands in sharp contrast. No two individuals 
are quite like. Automatic rules cannot be laid down; intangible 
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factors must be weighed, and personal feelings considered. There 
are conflicting goals: on the one hand to provide competent and 
well-motivated assistants, on the other hand to maintain con- 
sistency of pay scales among organizational units. 

On matters so complex and emotion-laden, it helps to have a 
local staff person to lean on. And if for any reason the scientist deals 
directly with the central unit, he is more satisfied when presenting 
his case personally rather than by memo. 

These differences undoubtedly account for the opposite findings. 
Two of the three predictions are contradicted in the case of glass- 
ware, while two of the three predictions are supported in the case of 
job classification. 


The Role of the Administrative Office 

How important a part does the divisional administrative office 
play in this system? The data so far are ambiguous. “Divisional 
personnel” are helpful in securing adequate services, but few 
scientists report use of the administrative office for this purpose. 
Perhaps the administrative office is assisting more behind the scenes 
than openly. Perhaps its usefulness becomes apparent only when 
it fails to function, as the data in Table 2 suggested. 

One other piece of evidence is suggestive. We examined three 
questionnaire items concerning the administrative office: the 
scientist’s sense of being familiar with its “general activities and 
major decisions”; his feeling as to “how competently. ..they are 
performing their functions”; and his awareness of “strains or fric- 
tions in relations of. . .administrative officers (and their assistants) 
with professional personnel.” As would be expected, scientists’ 
familiarity with the administrative office was found clearly related 
to their practice of using it. And familiarity as such, like use of 
the office, was found unrelated to satisfaction with auxiliary 
services. 

However, attitudes toward the administrative office were defi- 
nitely associated with attitudes toward some services (see Table 4). 
Scientists reporting “severe strains” are substantially less satisfied 
concerning four services—store room, outside requisitioning, 
recruiting, and job classification—than are those reporting “slight 
or no strains.”” Thus the quality of relations between the office and 
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Table 4. Strains between administrative office and scientists as 
related to adequacy of services. * 


Slight or Severe 
Central services no strains strains Difference 


Glassware cleaning 


Adequate 86% 83% +3% | 
Number Tf (85) (42) 

Store room supplies 
Adequate 83% 63% +20% 
Number (105) (54) 

Outside requisitioning 
Adequate 74% 449, +30%$§ 
Number (108) (55) 

Animals 
Adequate 96% 88% +8% 
Number (68) (42) 

Instrument shop 
Adequate 78% 79% -1% 
Number (89) (48) 

Recruiting 
Adequate 63% 28% +35%§ 
Number (65) (36) 

Job classification 
Adequate 70% 30% +44%§ 
Number (57) (37) 

Payroll and voucher 
Adequate 95% 92% +3% 
Number (86) (51) 


*For simplicity the table omits data for scientists reporting “‘moderate strains’ 
and for those with no opinion as to strains. 

{Based on those expressing some opinion as to adequacy. 

{Statistically significant at .05 level. 

§Statistically significant at .01 level. 


the scientists, rather than the amount of contact, appears to be a 
critical factor in achieving adequate services.® 

The lack of relationship between strain and perceived adequacy 
of the other five services is itself meaningful. We see here, not a 


*The larger the division, the more strongly these relationships emerged. Rapport 
between scientists and administrators is particularly important in large structures. 
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generalized “halo effect,” but discriminating responses. The serv- 
ices whose adequacy is most affected by strains are the relatively 
less standardized ones, which depend most on administrative 
assistance. Thus the evidence mounts that the administrative 
office—perhaps without full awareness from scientists—plays an 
essential part in how well the system of centralized services can 
operate. 


SUMMARY 


The first paper examined data from a government medical 
research organization on how attitudes of auxiliary personnel were 
related to methods used by scientists to request services. Several 
results supported the interpretation that frequent personal contact 
between initiator and recipient can threaten the latter’s self-esteem. 

The present paper concerns the other party—the scientist who 
initiates requests. Not self-esteem but control is suggested as a key 
to understanding how the methods he uses will determine his 
satisfaction with results. 

For five of eight services tested, scientists said they were more 
satisfied if they obtained the service from personnel in their own 
division rather than from central units. This result accords with 
Prediction 1. It seems plausible that a scientist can exert more 
control over staff located in his own division. 

Prediction 2 proposed that, as between contacting a central 
service directly or going through the division’s administrative 
office, satisfaction should be higher with direct contact—which 
presumably offers greater control and less delay. The data on eight 
services failed to show any difference, with the possible exception 
of glassware cleaning. 

Other evidence suggested that the administrative office plays a 
more important role than is superficially apparent. Not the scien- 
tist’s amount of contact with this office, but the quality of his 
relations with it, appeared to be the critical factor in satisfaction 
with job classification and other less standardized services. 

Prediction 3 proposed that reliance on personal contact should 
be accompanied by more satisfaction than reliance on written 
memos—on the premise that personal instructions guarantee more 
accuracy and firmer control. Results for job classification were as 
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predicted, while those for glassware cleaning were not; otherwise 
no differences emerged. 

These results imply a reconsideration of the meaning of control. 
If a centralized unit can be organized for high efficiency and 
routinization, the scientist’s control over his environment may in 
fact be extended, in comparison with that offered by a local but 
inefficient operation. Glassware cleaning is an excellent example. 

Job classification stands at the opposite extreme. In such complex 
areas satisfaction appears better when divisional personnel give 
assistance and when personal rather than written communications 
are used. 


Practical Implications 

Both of these studies have sought evidence on the effects of cen- 
tralizing auxiliary services, and on the effects of various channels 
for securing the services. Whatever practical conclusions emerge 
must be tempered by the fact that these data were obtained from 
a single government structure. 

Several findings emerge from these two studies. Centralization 
in this organization appears to have no noticeable handicaps. It 
seems in fact to have some advantage for lower-level auxiliary staff, 
by reducing the discomfort of frequent personal contact with 
scientists. Reliance on written rather than personal communication 
serves the same function. 

Centralization does raise anxieties (we saw in the earlier paper) 
for the upper-level central administrator. Not quite a partner of 
the scientist, he shows symptoms of being a “marginal man.” 

From the scientist’s viewpoint centralization would seem to 
imply a reduction in control. That this does not necessarily follow 
is suggested by the data on glassware cleaning. This service appears 
to be so well organized that the central operation is acknowledged 
to be superior, and written communication gives satisfaction. 

The data suggest, however, that if more complex services are to 
be effectively handled by central units, there must be capable liai- 
son inside the division, plus opportunity for personal contact. Job 
classification is a particular example; others are recruiting, 
requisitioning supplies from outside, and getting store room 
supplies. 
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Total size of the division, finally, has important consequences. 
The larger the structure, the more written contacts replace personal 
ones. This fact is unimportant for routinized services, but a danger 
signal for others. The larger the division, the more critical is the 
role of its administrative office—even though scientists may be 


unaware of it. 
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S. Sidney Ulmer 


Judicial Review as Political 
Behavior: A ‘Temporary 
Check on Congress 


Nullification of federal statutes by the United States Supreme Court 
is conceptualized as conflict over public policy. Two expectations pre- 
vail in an effectively functioning democratic system: (a) public policy 
conflicts between elective and nonelective agencies will be minimal and 
(b) such conflicts will tend to be resolved in favor of the elective agency. 
Differential attitudes within a nonelective agency, however, may lead 
to deviational behavior. Hypotheses concerning the attitude structure 
of nonelective actors and ultimate resolution of policy conflicts between 
the Court and Congress are formulated and tested. The results suggest 
that (1) the conflict rate is a function of an attitude continuum and (2) 
there is a pronounced tendency toward resolution of policy conflicts in 
favor of the elective agency. 

S. Sidney Ulmer ts assistant professor in the Department of Political 
Science, Michigan State University. 


ONE of the great credenda of American politics has been the 
idea that the political powers of the national government are 
exercised by the legislative and administrative departments while 
the judicial branch concerns itself with the exercise of judicial 
power.’ Yet De Tocqueville observed more than a hundred years 
ago that scarcely any political question arises in the United States 
that is not resolved sooner or later, into a judicial question. Such 


*Cf. Charles E. Merriam, Political Power (Glencoe, Ill., 1950). 
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is the inevitable result of John Marshall’s engraftment of judicial 
review upon the constitutional tree, for the power to decide the 
constitutionality of executive and legislative action, to nullify 
statutes, is political in nature,? and control of the legislative and 
executive departments is an encroachment upon the prerogatives 
of the people. 

The study of conflict between two branches of government, both 
exercising political power, is highly significant whenever one of 
the parties to the conflict is a nonelective agency, for such a study 
may reveal the alienation of political power from its former reposi- 
tory. On the other hand what appears to be alienation may in fact 
be an illusion. To decide between alienation and illusion one 
must use precise investigative techniques. 

Analysis of conflict between the Supreme Court and Congress 
has been undertaken many times,’ but the abundance of published 
material on judicial review is still inadequate. Too much of it has 
been characterized by impressionistic focus on legal doctrine. 
Attention has too often been riveted on the historical development 
or desirability of such doctrine. Such an analytical approach no 
doubt has its uses, but its value in the study of political conflict is 
limited. Every method of analysis is limited by the goals which it 
seeks. An investigatory scheme which is appropriate for the study 
of judicial review as a mechanistic interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion is clearly inadequate when the focus is shifted to judicial 
review as a political power. 

The subject of this investigation may appear to be a departure 
from the general focus of the Quarterly. In fact, however, basic 
administrative considerations underlie research in this area. One 
of the major interests of public administration is that of govern- 
mental organization and reorganization. But organization itself, 
as March and Simon have pointed out, is an instrumental value. 
In order to make decisions as to proper organization we must be 
familiar with the functional consequences of the prevailing struc- 
ture. Conflict between the two power centers studied in this paper 

*Eakin v. Raub, 12 Sergeant and Rawle (Pennsylvania Supreme Court) 330 (1825). 

*Robert K. Carr, The Supreme Court and Judicial Review (New York, 1942); 
Charles Grove Haines, The Role of the Supreme Court in American Government 
and Politics 1789-1835 (Berkeley, Calif., 1944). The period 1835-1864 is covered 


under the same title by Haines and Foster Sherwood (Los Angeles, 1957); Charles 
Warren, The Supreme Court in United States History (Boston, 1928). 
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is built into the American system of government. The efficacy of 
this as an administrative arrangement depends upon (a) the goals 
of the system and (b) the consequences of a particular arrangement 
for these goals. From the standpoint of administration, therefore, 
an understanding of the actual results of judicial nullification of 
congressional policy is of importance. 

This paper conceptualizes the nullification of federal statutes 
by the United States Supreme Court as conflict over public policy. 
The behavior leading to such conflict is by nature political. The 
belief in a distinction between legislative and judicial power, how- 
ever, has inclined different judges to differing positions concerning 
the validity of judicial review on the part of judges as well as the 
extent to which this review should characterize the judicial process. 
This has resulted in a pronounced split among the members of the 
present Court as to the relationship of the Court to Congress. A 
recent indication of this split occurred on March 31, 1958. At 
that time Justice Frankfurter, the “‘conscience” of the Supreme 
Court reminded his colleagues that “all power. . .is encroaching by 
nature. Judicial power is not immune against this human weakness. 
It also must be on guard against encroaching beyond its proper 
bounds, and not the less so since the only restraint upon it is self- 
restraint.”* This comment resulted from the Court’s decision in 
Trop v. Dulles holding unconstitutional a provision of the federal 
Immigration and Nationality Act. From this basic position Justice 
Frankfurter went on to describe the awesome power of the United 
States Supreme Court to invalidate congressional legislation. This 
power, he declared, is bounded in practice only by the judicial 
choices that determine the limits of the Court’s constitutional 
function. 

The philosophy of the Frankfurter dissent contrasted strikingly 
with that of the majority opinion written by Chief Justice Warren. 
Indeed, the opinions in Trop led to an exchange which clearly 
delineated the prevailing poles of thought on the Court concern- 
ing deference to Congress in doubtful constitutional areas. In his 
opinion for invalidation of the federal act Warren remarked that 
“in some 81 instances since this Court was established it has deter- 
mined that congressional action exceeded the bounds of the 


‘Trop. v. Dulles, 78 Supreme Court 590, 608 (1958). 
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Constitution.’’® In stating his next opinion orally Justice Frank- 
furter interpolated a direct answer to Warren’s remark: ‘““Those 
eighty-one cases holding acts of Congress unconstitutional,” he said, 
“are nothing to boast about.” He added bitingly that “many of 
the decisions had since been overruled.’”® This comment raises a 
basic question about the American constitutional system. It implies 
that the great check of the Court on the legislative branch, repre- 
sented in the power of judicial review, has in many instances been 
only temporary in nature. But more, it indicates that the reversals 
of policy have occurred through action taken by the Court itself. 

Such a view does not agree with one theory of American govern- 
ment, which holds that judicial review is the bulwark of the Con- 
stitution and the great protection against ill-conceived action by 
the popular branches of government.’ The check of the Court, of 
course, may be avoided in at least two ways: (a) by constitutional 
amendment or (b) by bringing public and/or governmental pres- 
sure to bear in such a way as to influence the Court to acquiesce in 
congressional policy. Writers are fond of pointing to illustrations 
of both techniques.* The Frankfurter comment suggests that the 
latter technique has been strikingly effective in direct policy con- 

*Ibid., p. 600; an independent count indicates that there have been eighty-two 
“instances” prior to Trop. An inquiry to the chief justice produced an answer from 
his executive secretary to the effect that the difference in the figures results from 
the fact that the chief justice considered the Pollack cases as only one case while 
the author counted them as two individual cases (dated June 3, 1958). 

‘Anthony Lewis, Conflict in the Court, New York Times, April 3, 1958, p. 17. 

"For a classic statement of this theory see Dorothy Thompson's remarks before 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, in Reorganization of the Federal Judiciary 
(Hearings before the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 75th Cong., 
Ist Sess., on S. 1392, A Bill to Reorganize the Judicial Branch of the Government; 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1937), pp. 859-867. 

*The power of amendment has been used three times to “correct” Supreme Court 
rulings. The Eleventh Amendment reversed the Court's ruling on suits against the 
states: the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments eradicated the phi- 
losophy of Dred Scott; and the Sixteenth Amendment altered the result of the Court 
ruling respecting income taxes. 

*For example, the statement made by Robert H. Jackson, then Solicitor General 
of the United States and later Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
in Hearings before the Senate Judiciary Committee on S. 1392, Part I, pp. 37 ff.; 
also Theodore Roosevelt's comment, “I may not know much about law, but I do 
know one can put the fear of God into judges,” quoted in Felix Frankfurter, Law 
and Politics (New York, 1939), p. 15. 
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flicts between Court and Congress as indicated by cases invalidating 
federal legislation. It implies that, although the Court originally 
prevailed, in a large number of cases it ultimately gave way to the 
popular branch by overruling its own decisions. But whether 
Frankfurter meant overruled literally or merely as indicative of a 
tendency is one of the questions to be answered.'’® This paper is 
designed as an investigation of the Frankfurter suggestion. As a 
corollary, consideration will also be given to some earlier generali- 
zations concerning Court decisions and judicial review. The frame 
of reference for the study is furnished by the following hypotheses: 

1. Where judicial review has been used to invalidate federal 
legislation, there has been a pronounced tendency on the part of 
the Supreme Court to impose temporary or short-range rather than 
permanent or long-range checks on the policy-making power of 
Congress. This general hypothesis may be tested in terms of a more 
specific subhypothesis: 

a) The Supreme Court has overruled and/or weakened the 
precedent value of a large number (at least 25 per cent—this figure 
being chosen as an arbitrary cutting point) of the cases in which 
legislatively expressed congressional policy was nullified. The 
affrmance of the subhypothesis, it is submitted, is strong evidence 
for the affirmation of the general hypothesis. The general hypothe- 
sis is consonant with the theory that Congress tends to prevail over 
the Court although subject to temporary check by that institution. 
It is likewise consonant with the Frankfurter statement, given 
either of the two meanings most logically associated with it. 

A second hypothesis is developed from a consideration of the 
heavy emphasis upon the so-called anti-New Deal philosophy of 
the justices responsible for the invalidation of federal law in the 
thirties. The decade 1930-1939 has been the second most active 
period for judicial review. One interpretation holds that it was 
primarily a matter of anti-New Deal judges nullifying policy, 


*To minimize the possibility of misunderstanding, an inquiry was made to Justice 
Frankfurter on May 7, 1958, asking for a clarification of (1) what he said and (2) 
what he meant to convey. On May 14, 1958, the writer was informed in a letter 
signed by his secretary that “the Justice has instructed me to say that since the oral 
deliveries from the bench have no authority and are not taken down and published, 
he is sorry not to be able to help you by giving his exact language in the announce- 
ment from the bench.” This one-sentence letter ignored point (2) of the letter of 
inquiry, which asked for meaning, not “exact language.” 
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the content of which they found distasteful." This is usually 
coupled with an emphasis upon economic philosophy leading in 
turn to a classification of these justices as “conservatives” in the 
economic or property-conscious sense. This of course is not only 
a rather narrowly defined conservatism but in many conservative 
quarters has an extremely invidious connotation. It is theorized 
that the action of the justices responsible for invalidating New 
Deal legislation might be better explained in terms of “classical 
liberalism’ which may be characterized as an attitude favoring 
minimization of governmental power and maximization of per- 
sonal freedom. Unlike the economic conservative he would be 
primarily concerned, not with the policy content of legislation but 
with whether the legislation represented an attempt to expand 
governmental power. In cases holding federal law unconstitutional 
the classical liberal would be expected to vote consistently with the 
majority. The economic conservative, on the other hand, should 
exhibit less consistency in this regard, dissenting either when the 
policy had no economic content or when it had a content of which 
he approved. Our second hypothesis is: 

2. The justices of the Supreme Court, in invalidating federal 
legislation in the two periods in which such activity has been most 
frequent, acted primarily in terms of one dominant variable— 
attitude toward restriction of congressional power. 

Evidence for the first hypothesis may be derived from a deter- 
mination of the total number of cases nullifying provisions of 
federal law that have subsequently been overruled.’* Out of a 

“Alfred H. Kelly and Winfred A. Harbinson, The American Constitution: Its 
Origin and Development (rev. ed.; New York, 1955) emphasize the economic expla- 
nation by listing it first among probable explanations (p. 745). Robert L. Stern, The 
Problems of Yesteryear—Commerce and Due Process, Vanderbilt Law Review 4 (1951), 
446, describes the crucial issue prior to 1937 as “whether the Constitution prohibited 
government—state and Federal—from interfering with the free play of economic 
forces...no matter how great the public need.”” Robert H. Jackson, in commenting 
on the voting behavior of the Court in the early thirties asserts that “four of the 
Justices, Van Devanter, Sutherland, McReynolds, and Butler...were asserting a 
power and duty in the judiciary to stop any governmental body. ..from interfering 
with an economy of laissez faire” (The Struggle for Judicial Supremacy [New York, 
1941], p. 82). 

“Overruled is defined here to include any case expressly overruled by the Court 


in a majority opinion, any case classified as overruled by Shepard, and any case so 
characterized by The Reporter in the headnotes. As it happens all six of the over 
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total of “some eighty-one instances” prior to Trop, the Court has 
subsequently overruled only six cases.’* 

In all six cases the effect of overruling was to revert to an approv- 
al of the governmental policy originally rejected. The Legal Ten- 
der cases'* made it possible for Congress to legalize paper money; in 
Helvering v. Mountain Producer's Corporation and Graves v. 
New York** the Court expanded federal and state taxing powers 
after originally denying the attempt of state and nation to do so. 
United States v. Nice’* granted Congress power to control liquor 
sales to Indian allottees although the power was specifically refused 
in Matter of Heff;'8 the Darby and West Coast Hotel? cases 
finally removed the checks on federal regulation of industrial con- 
ditions imposed by Hammer v. Dagenhart and Adkins v. Children’s 
Hospital.** Clearly in six specific instances the checks of the Court 
on Congress were temporary” in nature and were removed in time 
by the Supreme Court itself. But six cases constitute only 7.2 per 
cent of the cases studied. This obviously does not satisfy the 
requirements of the subhypothesis. 

Additional evidence for the subhypothesis is not as readily avail- 
able as in the case of overrulings, for while it is possible to form 
certain impressions as to the strength of precedents by case study, 
impressionistic methods do not furnish the precision necessary to 
affirm or negate the formulation of the hypothesis. First one must 
determine what is meant by the strengthening and weakening of 
precedents. A method for doing this has been developed by the 
author and is available to anyone interested in it. It involves, 
primarily, the establishment of an index which ranks each of the 


ruled cases studied here have been expressly overruled by the Court in a majority 
opinion. 

*The cases total eighty-three, since Trop is included and the Pollock cases are 
counted as two instances. The vote tallied is the formal vote in the case with few 
exceptions. The response measured is the response on the constitutional question. 
In most instances the response on the constitutional question is the same as the vote 
in the case, but occasionally a concurring or a dissenting justice will take a different 
position on the constitutionality of the challenged legislation. 

“12 Wall, 457 (1871). “303 U.S. 376 (1938). 

U.S. 466 (1939). U.S. 591 (1916). 

**197 U.S. 488 (1905). 312 U.S. 100 (1941). 

300 U.S. 379 (1937). 247 U.S. 251 (1918); 261 U.S. 525 (1923). 

"The average age of the precedent at overruling was a little over twenty years. 
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cases in terms of the precedent value (PV) assigned by the method. 
In the case of overruled cases the PV represents that which 
prevailed at the point of overruling. Table | contains the summary 
data for the three categories—strengthened, weakened, or neither. 


Table 1. Subsequent Supreme Court treatment of cases* holding 


congressional statutes unconstitutional in whole or in part. 


Strengthened Weakened Neither 
Case Case Case 
frequency PV frequency PV frequency PV 
1 17 9 10.8 27 117 
1 16.8 6 10.6 
1 14.4 4 10.4 
1 13.4 4 10.2 
2 13 1 10 
1 12.8 2 9.8 
1 12.6 a 9.6 
2 12.4 1 9.2 
2 12.2 
3 12 
7 11.6 
11.4 
2 11.2 
Total: 25{ 31 27 


*The 83 cases are ranked individually in terms of precedent value (PV 

+This figure is derived by combining a constant of 10 (used to avoid a negative 
result) with the unit weight which the method used assigns to the decision establishing 
the precedent. 

tFour of these have been overruled. 


While the PV index produced 22 rankings for the cases, 27 (32.5 
per cent) are ranked at the same level since the Court has neither 
strengthened nor weakened them as precedents. The first 13 ranks 
contain 25 cases, the precedent value of which has been strength- 
ened subsequent to decision and prior to overruling; 4 of these 
cases have been overruled. Thus the Court has strengthened 21 
(25.3 per cent) of the total cases in the list. The last 8 ranks contain 
31 of the total cases. The Court has weakened the precedent value 


of these cases subsequent to decision and prior to overruling; 2 
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of this total have been overruled. The total number of cases weak- 
ened, then, is 35 (42.1 per cent). Since this figure is in excess of the 
25 per cent postulated, the data fails to disprove our hypothesis. 
Thus if Frankfurter’s remark is given the more generous of the 
two interpretations, one may say that he correctly identified the 
tendency of the Court in this area. The Supreme Court, moreover, 
has either failed to strengthen or weakened by its own action the 
precedent value of a majority of the cases in which it originally 
nullified congressional action. 

Insofar as the overrulings are concerned, the Court has not in 
these six instances maximized continuity in change, but neither 
has it operated to the other extreme, with the exception of the 
Adkins case. Of the six occurrences two involved cases that had 
been weakened and four involved cases that had been strengthened. 
But three of the latter had been strengthened only marginally. 
One might infer from this data that the Court in overruling 
precedents that have been weakened or “sapped of all vitality’ is 
highly selective. Since the bar appreciates the “‘sapping’’ process, 
it is not always necessary to underline the change by formal over- 
ruling. The inference is supported by the fact that the Court has 
used the formal overruling device in majority opinions in only 
forty-five instances between 1790 and 1958. Clearly change in con- 
stitutional doctrine is not limited to that which develops through 
formal overrulings. 

To the inference that the Court is highly selective in overruling 
weakened precedents, the index enables us to add a second infer- 
ence: the Court has been very reluctant to overrule cases that have 
been strengthened to any extent, unless they are first weakened 
through less extreme treatment. This would hold for five of the 
six overrulings studied here. Moreover the index suggests that 
overrulings are more likely to involve cases that cluster around 
the middle level of the index—cases that are neither very weak 
nor very strong at point of overruling. Admittedly little faith can 
be placed in a generalization based on only six occurrences. But 
if this generalization, suggested by the index on the basis of only 
six cases, can be independently verified, such verification would 
constitute strong evidence for the validity of the index assumptions. 
Evidence for independent verification is contained in Table 2. 
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Table 2. Frequency of instances overruled cases distinguished 
and/or followed prior to overruling decisions, 1790-1958. * 


Times Number Times Number 


distinguished t of cases followed f of cases 
8 1 6 1 
6 1 5 1 
4 2 4 1 
3 3 3 2 
2 12 2 4 
1 20 1 18 
0 64 0 76 


*Source: United States Citations (various years). 

T“A case is distinguished if the Court emphasizes its difference from the case at 
hand and refuses to follow the earlier case as a precedent.” 

t‘‘A case is followed each time the Court uses it as a precedent for deciding a subse- 


quent case.” 


The table makes clear that the more a case is followed the less 
susceptible it becomes to overruling; the more a case is distin- 
guished the less susceptible it becomes to overruling. Thus of 103 
cases overruled between 1790 and 1958, 76 had never been fol- 
lowed; 64 had never been distinguished. Only 7 cases have been 
overruled which have been distingiushed more than twice; only 9 
cases have been overruled that have been followed more than one 
time. In short, over 90 per cent of the cases overruled would cluster 
around the middle of a PV index, being neither greatly strength- 
ened nor greatly weakened at point of overruling. The inde- 
pendent evidence therefore tends to confirm the inference from 
the index. 

Our second hypothesis concerns the measurement of attitude at 
the one-dimensional level. Analysis not only should enable us to 
determine the extent to which the hypothesis is affirmed by the 
data but should also indicate the relative position of the individual 
justices to the dimension of attitude under study. Several generali- 
zations concerning attitude toward institutional role conception 
seem justified by the data. It is quite clear that the use of judicial 
review to nullify provisions of federal law is commonplace; that 
such activity is normal in the Court; that failure to exercise the 
prerogative is abnormal. This is clearly indicated by Figure 1. It is 
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Figure 1. Nullification of congressional acts by the Supreme Court. 


seen that since the Civil War, the Court has nullified at least four 
congressional acts in whole or in part in each ten-year period. It is 
likewise notable that the decade in which this power was most 
frequently exercised was not the period 1930-1939, as one might 
expect from the publicity attending the difficulties of New Deal 
legislation. The Court held congressional action unconstitutional 
in three more instances during the period 1920-1929 than in the 
following decade. 

The effect of the “scare” of 1937 represented by the “court- 
packing” attempt seems to be reflected in the fact that the period 
1940-1949 was the first decade since the Civil War in which the 
Court invalidated legislatively expressed congressional policy in 
less than four cases. The Court used judicial review to check Con- 
gress in two instances in the forties and since 1950 has invalidated 
federal law in four cases. 

An analysis of the voting pattern in cases invalidating federal 
law reveals that in 27.8 per cent of the cases the Court was unani- 
mous on the constitutional question. In the 60 nonunanimous 
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cases, the dissenting justices were most often two in number with 
37.7 per cent of the total falling in that category. This suggests that 
the Court has generally agreed on the constitutionality or uncon 
stitutionality of questioned legislation. On balance this is borne 
out by the voting configurations. Eighteen (21.6 per cent) cases 
(including Trop) have found nine justices in agreement on the 
constitutional question. But in a significant number of cases, thir- 
teen (15.6 per cent), the court majority decided the issue with one 
vote to spare. Thus while in general the Court has not been very 
badly divided on the constitutional point, in a significant number 
of instances the justices have not been able to agree that the issue 
was as Clear cut as the majority thought it to be. And in this num- 
ber have been such important cases as ex parte Garland, the second 
Pollock case, Newberry v. United States, and the first Child Laboy 
case. 

Voting analysis also furnishes the data necessary for our second 
hypothesis. The problem essentially is to measure the extent to 
which a single attitude is the dominant factor in terms of which a 
series of responses in a given population occur. Scalogram analysis 
is most appropriate for our purposes here. Scale theory, as devel- 
oped by Louis Guttman is applicable primarily to attitude meas- 
urement. This simple analytical tool is designed as a means of dis- 
covering whether there is a single dimension running through 
individual measures.** 

The problem is to identify a universe of content in terms of 
which a sample of its possible attributes may be represented by a 
series of questions posed to a given population. As applied to 
judicial behavior on the Supreme Court our universe of content 


*The standard source on scalogram analysis is Studies in Social Psychology in 
World War II, Vol. 4, Measurement and Prediction (Princeton, N.J., 1950), ed. by 
Samuel A. Stouffer et. al. An excellent study of scale analysis is M. W. Riley et al., 
Sociological Studies in Scale Analysis (New Brunswick, N.J., 1954). A penetrating 
critique on some of the shortcomings of scale theory is given by sociologists E. Q 
Campbell and A. C. Kerckhoff, A Critique of the Concept “Universe of Attributes,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 21 (Summer 1957), 295-303. The scales in the present 
paper incorporate unanimous as well as nonunanimous cases for the completion 
of the record. The inferences concerning unidimensionality would in general be 
strengthened by using only nonunanimous cases, but the difference here is 


insignificant 
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may be defined as attitude toward restriction of congressional pow- 
er. The questions are posed to our population (justices of the 
Supreme Court) by a series of cases in which the Court nullified 
provisions of federal law. The responses of the justices to the 
question of constitutionality are tallied as pro or con. It is theorized 
that the responses to this question are in terms of attitude toward 
restriction of congressional power with a justice voting for consti- 
tutionality of the challenged legislation if against the restriction 
and against constitutionality if for the restriction. The justification 
for this interpretation rather than one emphasizing questions of 
economic policy is found in an examination of the 35 cases falling 
in the period 1920-1939. In terms of subject matter, examination 
reveals that 8 of the 35 were concerned primarily with non 
economic questions. These 8 fell among the 19 that occurred in 
the decade 1920-1929. The noneconomic cases involved such issues 
as the power of Congress to establish admiralty jurisdiction in state 
courts, limit the President’s removal power, and regulate primary 
elections.** Other cases concerned vagueness in criminal statutes 
and the Fifth Amendment right to indictment in cases involving 
infamous crimes. The distinction between the economic and non- 
economic cases is not reflected in the voting patterns of the Court. 
This strongly suggests the presence of some other more dominant 
variable. Even more suggestive is the fact that there seems to be 
no significant relationship between the frequency with which the 
Court invalidated federal law and the nature of the administration 
in power.** Thus the Court was more active in this area in the 
twenties than in the thirties, the ratio being 19 instances to 16 
instances; these figures do not indicate a meaningful preference 
for Republican administrations over Democratic administrations 
or vice versa. 

The scalogram for the period 1920-1929 (Table 3) shows a con- 
sistency of response sufficient to meet the conditions of scale theory. 

“It is true, of course, that almost any case has some economic ramifications, but 
it is submitted that such questions as whether the President may remove a first-class 
postmaster without the consent of the Senate are primarily noneconomic. 

*Although the legislation was not necessarily passed during the decade in which 
the Court invalidated it, the act of invalidation stood for the imposition of a restric- 
tion on government in general thereby making it more difficult for the Chief Execu- 


tive to administer his program. 
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Table 3. Scalogram analysis: Attitude of the United States Supreme 


Court toward restricting congressional power, 1920-1929. 


nn 

- 

§ 3 

Se Se & R 

SH TA AO 

Scale score 19 19 19 19 19 19 18 16 14 1412 10 8 7 

op alding v. Edwards + +++ +4 + + 4. + 9-0 
Keller v. Potomac Power Co. +++ + + + 9-9 
Hill v. Wallace + + + + 9-0 
Trusler v. Crooks + 9-0 
Nichols v. Coolidge +++ + + + 9-0 
Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co. + + + + = + + +4+ 8-1 
Miles v. Graham - 8 1 
Evans v. Gore + + 
United States v. Cohen + + 4. hile «= 
Weeds v. United States + + + Bin £8 
Myers v. United States + - + ~_—- + - — 6-3 
Washington v. Dawson Co. + + +. 7-2 
National Ins. Co. v. United States +++ + + + - - 6-3 
Adkins v. Childrens Hosp. rt tt 5-3 
United States v. Moreland + + ‘ 
Exsner v. Macomber + + - +- 5-4 
Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart + + + + t+I1- - — 5-4 
Newberry v. United States + + bile « Ln «= $8 


1919101013 7 6 81013 619 918 167 


Total participation 


Errors 1 1 


+ For restriction. CR=1— 7/167=.959. 


— Against restriction. 


Vote: The inclusion of unanimous cases raises the CR from .943 to .959. 


A scale may be said to exist in this case with a CR (consistency of 
response) of .959.** The scale ranks the justices at eight levels from 


“The exact point at which a coefficient of reproducibility becomes significant 
cannot be objectively determined. Guttman suggests .90 as a reasonable cutting point. 
This convention has been followed in scalogram analysis of judicial decision making. 
Cf. Glendon A. Schubert, The Study of Judicial Decision-Making As An Aspect of 
Political Behavior, American Political Science Review, 52 (Dec. 1958), 1016. 
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left to right. The highest rank (scale score = 19) identifies those 
most favorable toward restriction of congressional power; the 
lowest rank (scale score = 7) identifies those least favorable toward 
restriction of congressional power. Under ideal scale conditions 
each member of the population must be asked the same questions. 
This condition is not met here as a result of nonparticipations. 
These are due to the changing composition of the Court and cannot 
be avoided over a long period of time. This qualification suggests 
that we should have the least confidence in the ranking of those 
with least participation and the most confidence in the ranking of 
those with the most participation. Keeping this in mind, we can 
infer from the scale that Van Devanter, McReynolds, Sutherland, 
Butler, McKenna, and Day were more favorably inclined toward 
restriction of congressional power than Brandeis. We can infer that 
Brandeis was less favorably inclined in that direction than Holmes. 

Of those justices participating in all 19 decisions Holmes 
and McReynolds accounted for three of the inconsistent votes. 
McReynolds’ inconsistency occurred in the case of Myers v. United 
States. That his vote here constituted an inconsistency is clearly 
evident by the fact that he was joined in dissent by Holmes and 
Brandeis. The explanation would seem to lie in the fact that the 
issue was between executive power and legislative power. A classi- 
cal liberal favoring the minimization of governmental power 
would, in such a case, be faced with a choice of which branch of 
government to weaken. McReynolds chose to weaken the executive 
in this instance. 

The two inconsistencies attributed to Holmes occurred in Evans 
v. Gore and Newberry v. United States. In Evans Holmes dissented 
with Brandeis from the Court, holding that a judge’s salary was 
exempt from income tax. In Newberry Holmes split with Brandeis 
on the constitutional question and agreed with the Court that 
Congress could not constitutionally regulate primary elections. 
Holmes’s inconsistency here found him in a majority composed 
of Van Devanter, McReynolds, McKenna, and Day—that part of 
the Court most favorable to restriction of congressional power. 

From the scalogram for 1920-1929 one could predict that any 
one justice carried over to the following decade would act in such 
a way in the second period as to retain the same ranking relative to 
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any other justice carried over from the first period. Thus one would 
predict that given the same type of questions, Van Devanter, Suth- 
erland, and Butler would be much more favorable toward the 
restriction of congressional power than Brandeis, Holmes, and 
Stone. Holmes participated in only one case in the second period. 
But the other six justices participated in ail 16 cases nullifying 
national legislative policy. As expected, the scalogram for 1930- 
1939 (Table 4) ranks Van Devanter, McReynolds, Sutherland, 


Table 4. Scalogram analysis: Attitude of United States Supreme 
Court toward restricting congressional power, 1930-1939. 


58 BEER 

> A BO 
Scale score 16 16 16 16 16 14 8 8 7 
Lynch v. United States + +++++++ + 9-0 
Booth v. United States + +++ + + ++ 9-0 
Schechter Poultry Co. v. United States + + + + ++++++ 90 
Louisville Joint Stock Land Bank v. Radford + ++4+4++++++ 00 
Rickert Rice Mills v. Fontenot + ++++t++++ + 9-0 
Hopkins Federal Savings G Loan Assoc. v. 

Cleary 4+ + 946 
Perry v. United States + + + + -~_de & & OS 
Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan t+ +t + 
Indian Motorcycle Co. v. United States* + ++++ + _ 7-2 
Heiner v. Donnan + + + + + G - - 6-2 
Carter v. Carter Coal Co. + + +++ +4+/- - - 63 
United States v. Butler + ++++ + - =— 63 
United States v. Constantine +t +t +t - 
Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co. + + + + +i- -—- — 5-4 
Railroad Retirement Bd. v. Alton Railroad Co. + +++ 4+ - _ 4 
Ashton v. Cameron County Water Improvement 

Dist. No. 7 + - —- 5-4 
Total participation: 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 14 145 

? 


Total error: ~ 
+ For restriction. 
— Against restriction. CR =1-2/145 =.987. 
*Holmes is not included on the chart since he participated in only one case, casting 


a negative vote in Indian Motorcycle v. United States. 


Note: The inclusion of unanimous cases raises the CR from .978 to .987. 
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Butler, and Roberts as most favorable and Stone, Brandeis, and 
Cardozo as least favorable toward restriction of congressional 
power. 

The responses of the Court in the 16 cases form an almost per- 
fect scale with a CR of .987. The only inconsistencies were two 
votes by Roberts, a justice well known for his shifting position 
during this period.** The significance of the ranking here is not 
weakened by nonparticipation, since, with the exception of Cardo- 
zO, participation by all the justices was total. The second scalogram, 
therefore, tends to validate the ranking in the first insofar as justices 
sitting during both periods are concerned.** The fact that Stone 
and Brandeis occupy the same position in the second scale but not 
on the first probably indicates the degree of error in the first rank- 
ing. This error is a result of the large number of nonparticipations 
by Stone in the period 1920-1929. 

While the cases invalidating federal law in the period 1940- 
1958 are few in number, a survey of the voting patterns in the six 
cases is nevertheless instructive. In this period Warren, Douglas, 
Black, Murphy, Rutledge, Jackson, Brennan, Stone, Roberts, Vin- 
son, and Whittaker voted to check Congress, in each case in which 
they participated holding federal legislation unconstitutional. 
Harlan, Minton, Clark, Reed, Frankfurter and Burton, on the 
other hand, dissented in one or more instances. Black and Douglas 
lead the first group with six participations and six votes for invali- 
dation of the questioned statute. At the other extreme we find 
Burton dissenting from invalidation in each of the four cases in 
which he participated. Harlan, Minton, Clark, and Reed dissented 
in 50 per cent of their participations: Frankfurter dissented in two 
out of six possible cases. In short we find that those justices most 
favorable to restriction of congressional power in the period 1937 
to the present are those who are generally characterized as “center” 
or left of “center.”*® Those justices least favorable to restricting 

“Felix Frankfurter argues otherwise in Mr. Justice Roberts, University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review, 104 (1955), 311, 313-317. 

*Though unlikely, it is possible that justices may experience a change in attitude 
from one period to another. Thus, theoretically, the second scalogram could be 
correct and the first incorrect assuming a change of attitude on the part of key 
justices from one decade to the other. 


*The terms “right” and “left” are used here to indicate the relative willingness 
of Supreme Court justices to accept new constitutional interpretations. Relatively 
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Congress appear to be those generally characterized as “right of 
center.’’*° This appears to be a reversal of the situation existing in 
the period 1920-1937. The explanation for this seems to be that 
the “right” of the Court in the earlier period had something in 
common with the “left” of the Court in the later period. Neither 
the “right” of the earlier period nor the “left” of the later period 
believed that the Court should necessarily defer to Congress; both 
believed that their answers to social problems were sometimes 
superior to those of the people’s representatives; neither hesitated 
to check Congress in order to ensure that their own ideas became 
or remained a part of the social fabric. Those on the “left,” such 
as Holmes, Brandeis, and Cardozo, and those on the “right,” such 
as Frankfurter, Clark, and Burton conceptualized the role of the 
Court in a different light from those favoring restriction, holding 
that in a democracy deference is due the elected branches of 
government. 

An additional factor perhaps lies in the subject matter of the six 
cases falling in the period 1937-1958. The primary concern of all 
of these cases was civil or personal rights rather than property 
rights. In the twenties 11 of 19 cases involved economic questions; 
in the thirties all 16 cases concerned property rights. Some justices, 
quite willing to defer to Congress on economic questions, are not 
so willing where human rights are at stake. 

Finally the Court as a whole seems to have shifted to the “left’’ 
since the court-packing attempt. The result of this is to place on 
the right of the Court justices who on a court with the “four 
horsemen” would be classified as “left” of center. Frankfurter, for 
example, is in the tradition of Stone, Cardozo, Holmes, and 
Brandeis. There is no justice on the present Court who seems to 
fit the mold of a Van Devanter or a McReynolds. Spatial movement 
of the Court as well as within the Court enables it to function as a 
balance wheel. Conflicting blocs of justices do not prevent changes 


speaking the justice on a particular Court most willing to accept new constitutional 
interpretations would be classified as extreme “left”; the justice least willing would 
be classified as extreme “right.” 

“For general classifications of right and left see C. H. Pritchett, Civil Liberties 
and the Vinson Court (Chicago, 1954), and The Roosevelt Court (Chicago, 1948). 
More recent data may be found in James E. Wresinski, Voting Behavior in Non- 
Unanimous Decisions of the Warren Court 1954-1957 (Working Papers in Research 
Methodology, No. 1; Michigan State University, Jan. 1958, mimeo.). 
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in direction but tend to prevent sudden extreme shifts in national 
policy. At the least the Court is able to limit for a crucial period of 
time the extent of any drastic policy shift in one direction or 
another. The Court does not prevent Congress from moving, but 
it does prevent Congress from going too far too fast—from being 
varying the checks as the need is seen by the 


too right too soon 
Court itself. 

All these factors combine to explain the attitude toward restric- 
tion of congressional legislative power which presently seems to 
prevail on the Supreme Court. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study has identified the eighty-three instances in which the 
Supreme Court has used judicial review to nullify congressional 
legislation. The changing frequencies of the exercise of judicial 
review for such purposes have been noted. The voting behavior of 
Supreme Court justices in cases holding federal statutes unconsti- 
tutional has been described and analyzed. The following con- 
clusions seem to be justified by this investigation: 

1. There has been a pronounced tendency on the part of the 
United States Supreme Court to diminish the precedent value of 
decisions nullifying provisions of federal law. As a result the check 
of the Court on Congress has tended to be temporary rather than 
permanent. 

2. With few exceptions the Court has done this not by formally 
overruling such cases but by weakening or ignoring the cases as 
precedents for subsequent decisions. The Frankfurter statement 
of March 31, 1958, must be interpreted, therefore, in the sense of 
its second suggested meaning. 

3. The dominant variable in the two decades in which invali- 
dation has been most frequent seems to have been attitude toward 
restriction of congressional power rather than attitude toward 
economic policy. The bloc of justices consistently favoring invalli- 
dation of federal law in the thirties was just as consistently in favor 
of invalidation in the twenties. Since there was a large number of 
noneconomic cases in the earlier decade, the consistency for the 
whole period is better explained in noneconomic terms. 
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4. As an administrative device, judicial review of federal legis- 

lation has not functioned in accordance with the theory of equal, 

co-ordinate governmental departments capable of thwarting inter- 

departmental ultra vires behavior. Thus as an administrative means 

of preventing legislative tyranny, judicial review of national policy 
appears to have marginal value. 


Edwin Blakelock 


A New Look at the New Leisure 


The problem of leisure is usually stated in terms of there being too 
much time and not enough use made of it. Looking at time as a com- 
modity one can see that the increase in the amount of nonwork time 
does not necessarily mean an increase in time usable for leisure. Results 
from a study of the activities and time perspectives of rotating shift 
workers are used to demonstrate the usefulness of this approach. 

Paradoxically, technological advance may have simultaneously pro- 
duced an increase in nonwork time and a decrease in its usefulness as a 
commodity. Administrators may be able to alleviate this condition. 

Edwin Blakelock is an assistant study director, Survey Research 
Center, Institute for Social Research at the University of Michigan. 


THE common denominator of many discussions of the problem of 
leisure is something like the following. As industrialization of our 
society has increased, the number of work hours per week has 
declined. Every indication is that this trend will continue, shorter 
working hours being an alternative to technological unemploy- 
ment resulting from increasing automation. As a concomitant to 
the decrease in the hours of work, so the argument runs, there is 
automatically an increase in the hours of leisure. The problem of 
leisure is that, despite this increased and increasing opportunity for 

*The author wishes to acknowledge the critical contributions of members of the 
project on which the data were gathered: Dr. Floyd C. Mann, Dr. Donald C. Pelz, 
Mrs. Carol Slater, Mr. Martin Patchen, and Mrs. Betty O. Sears. He also wishes to 
thank Prof. G. E. Swanson, Prof. H. Wilensky, and Prof. D. Katz for their reading 
of the manuscript, and Prof. A. Kaufman for his helpful criticism of the approach 
used. 
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creative recreation, proper use is not made of it. The “proper use” 
is usually stated as identical with “personal fulfillment,” that is, a 
person’s finding his true needs and interests, and being able to 
meet or follow them.’ 

The failure of individuals to progress toward personal fulfill- 
ment, despite what seems like greatly increased leisure, is attrib- 
uted to a variety of things: the lack of a tradition of leisure, the 
paucity of a really deep culture, and the stubborn refusal of mass 
media to develop entertainment of merit. 

This paper proposes to point out a rather neglected set of factors 
which militate against the creative use of leisure. These are time 
or scheduling problems, which provide serious obstacles to personal 
fulfillment, despite the presence of the resources of time usually 
considered necessary. Although time problems can be created by 
poor management of one’s affairs, many of these time problems 
seem specific to particular social groups or types, and thus may be 
considered to have their source in social organization. In addition, 
these time problems are often the result of administrative decisions. 

Time problems will first be illustrated by informal examples. 
Secon@, the particular concept of time being used will be made 
exp! it, snd results from a study by the Survey Research Center 
will be } nted. Third, the implications of this concept of time 
will be discussed. 


<MPLES OF THOSE WITH TIME PROBLEMS 


For (4 st example of those with time problems, let us consider 
the acadernicians. Although not a group whose leisure has recently 
increased, they present an extreme case in that the aim of their 
work and their leisure is supposedly identical—their occupation 
might seem to be creative leisure. In addition, they customarily 
have a good conception of what their real interests are, and a rela- 
tively light load of hours officially given up to work. If anybody 
should be making good progress toward personal fulfillment, it 
should be the academicians. Yet when all the conferences and many 

*Reisman is, perhaps, the foremost exponent of this view, although it is common 
to many in the social sciences and humanities. See D. Reisman, “Some Observations 
of Changes in Leisure Attitudes,” in Individualism Reconsidered (Garden City, 


N.Y., 1955); also E. Larrabee and R. Meyersohn, eds., Mass Leisure (Glencoe, IIl., 
1958). 
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administrative tasks are dropped in a discouragingly random fash- 
ion into the apparent vacuum of the day, there remains a collection 
of fractured afternoons. These may add up to a day but are not 
really equivalent to a day, and the fulfillment of the interests of the 
academician often takes solid days at a stretch. 

Students, like their instructors, are in a situation designed for 
their personal fulfillment. They have ample opportunity: fellow 
students from other sections of society and other countries, books 
in many fields, and quite likely a tradition that favors the use of 
these resources. Nevertheless, the press of simply keeping up with 
assigned work and the conflicting scheduling of meetings and 
library hours may greatly hinder their use of these resources. 

Time problems are by no means the monopoly of academic 
types. The “‘exurbanites,” those former city dwellers who, realizing 
the limitations of city life, migrated to the country, have their own 
time problems. The hour and a half to three hours a day spent on 
the train or in the car tends to be limited to playing cards, reading, 
paper work, or listening to the radio. When the exurbanite gets 
home it is dark, and fatigue may well prevent the use of what 
resources are available.’ 

Areas such as Westchester.and Bucks County, however, are not 
the only places that contain the dwellings but not the places of 
employment of their inhabitants. For many others the distance to 
work is just as great as for the exurbanites. Factory or office workers 
cause the greatest concern, since they are supposedly the ones least 
prepared for the new leisure. Besides the fairly common loss of 
time commuting, factory workers and many in the service indus- 
tries have their own special time problem in the scheduling of their 
hours of work. A forty-hour work week can be arranged in ways 
that interfere with the constructive use of the hours left over. Night 
and afternoon shifts can cut out any chance of community partici- 
pation and an easy, normal, social life. Split shifts can consume 
twelve hours a day, not just eight. Rotating shifts present peculiar 
problems of their own.* 

In the continuous process industries (oil, chemical, and steel), 

‘Humorous but probably fairly accurate accounts of the exurbanites’ day are given 
in M. Shulman, Rally Round the Flag, Boys (New York, 1957), and A. C. Spectorsky, 
The Exurbanites (Philadelphia, 1955). 


‘Paul and Faith Pigors give an excellent account of the effects of different schedules 
in their Human Aspects of Multiple Shift Operations (Cambridge, Mass., 1944). The 
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either the nature of the process or the investment in equipment 
(or both) demands that people work around the clock. Supposedly, 
by popular demand that no one be compelled to work an undesir- 
able shift permanently, the shifts are rotated from once every few 
days to once or twice a year. Let us consider a worker on shifts that 
are changed approximately once a week (a typical schedule of 
rotation). Thinking of the pattern of his life over a period of sev- 
eral months, one sees his “weekend” move slowly through the week, 
while his work “day” changes from morning to afternoon to night. 
In a complete cycle there is no time in which he has not worked, 
and no time more than, or less than, any other. Besides the usual 
direct conflict with community or family schedules that is true to 
some extent of all nonday work, there is the added problem of the 
on-and-off character of the interference, which may produce a loss 
of predictability of the worker's time (both to himself and to 
others). 

In these examples we have seen time problems in relation to 
the potential for creative use of leisure. The persons in academic 
work are favored by either knowing what they want or at least 
being in a situation expressly designed for finding out. Both, how- 
ever, may suffer from a hidden poverty of time resulting from the 
overflow of activities, the fracturing of their time, or the conflict 
in opportunities. Commuters suffer from a simple loss of useful 
time. Shift workers suffer from being out of phase with the rest 
of their social world. 


CONCEPTS OF TIME 


So far “time” and “time problem” have been used in a rather 
loose way, considering the stress laid upon them. Implicitly a 
rather special conception of time has been used. It is not identical 
with the common sense conception of time (clock time) nor with 
the familiar sociological conception of “social time.” 


The Sociological Conception of Time 


The sociological approach to time is a clear example of a func- 
tional approach. Such an approach focuses on the needs of social 


earlier research on shift work is summarized in H. M. Vernon, The Shorter Working 
Week: With Special Reference to the Two Shift System (London, 1934). A recent 
empirical study is contained in F. Mann and L. R. Hoffman, Man and Power Plants 


in press). 
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units or structures, the way in which they are met by other struc- 
tures or patterned activities, and the consequences resulting from 
this interplay. The sociological discussions of time center around 
two main questions: (1) What is the origin of conceptions of time, 
and (2) what needs of social units or structures are met by these 
common notions of time? 

The classic work on the subject is Durkheim's Elementary Forms 
of Religious Life. In this, Durkheim noted the division of time 
into sacred and profane and the differences in these times. As he 
wrote: “The divisions into days, weeks, months, years, etc. cor- 
respond to the periodical recurrence of rites, feasts, and public 
ceremonies. A calendar expresses the rhythm of the collective 
activities, while at the same time its function is to assure thei1 
regularity.’”® 

Sorokin elaborated on this in two books. In Sociocultural Cau- 
sality, Space, Time, he describes the origin of concepts of time, 
noting the difference between mechanical or clock time and socio- 
cultural time.* The former is continuous (each minute follows the 
other and is of the same duration); the latter discontinuous (col- 
lective activities sometimes follow each other closely, at other 
times only after a ‘‘pause’’) and the units marked off by feasts, rites, 
and the like may be of very different duration. As Durkheim wrote, 
the conceptions of time served to assure the regularity of collective 
activities. Sorokin attributed the origin of the clock (and thus 
mechanical time) to the need for regularity in complex social 
organizations. Time, as marked off in terms of the happenings 
in a small group or neighborhood, is inadequate to organize the 
activities of a large complex community or a society. No one socio- 
cultural time is of wide enough generality in the face of extensive 
overlapping group memberships. 

In Time Budgets of Human Behavior, Sorokin and Berger fol- 
low up Durkheim's notion that the conception of time reflects 
collective activity. They state that the predictability of an indi- 
vidual’s behavior reflects the state of social organization; for exam- 
ple, in times of revolution it is difficult to tell what people will be 
doing even in the very near future, while in times of order it is easy 


SE. Durkheim, Elementary Forms of Religious Life (New York, 1915). 
*P. Sorokin, Sociocultural Causality, Space, Time (Durham, N.C., 1943). 
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to make fairly accurate long-term predictions.’ Parsons makes a 
similar point when he says that lack of predictability of others’ 
behavior is a characteristic of the state of ‘“‘anomie,”’ which is for 
him merely a limiting case of social organization.* 

All these conceptions have in common Durkheim’s notion that 
social time reflects social activities and secondarily assures their 
regularity. This functional approach points up clearly the inter- 
dependence of a concept of time and regular collective activity, 
each reinforcing the other. Thus particular notions of time can 
be related to a society’s need for them, and the predictability of time 
can be taken as a measure of the state of social organization or dis- 
organization.® Nevertheless, this functional approach tells us little 
about what activities or patterns of activities by individuals or 
social types can or cannot occur. It does not say much about the 
temporal problems of leisure. 


Time as a Commodity 

The approach to time used here is somewhat different. Time is 
here viewed from the standpoint of the individual (although col- 
lectivities often are the prime determiners of its state and use). It is 
not the time of a group, marked by the social happenings of the 
group, but the personal time of an individual. An individual can 
have many kinds of time perspectives (as seen in literary and 
philosophical discussions), but one is of particular interest here.'® 

A person can look at his time as a kind of commodity. In some 
ways time’s being a commodity is obvious (‘time is money’’). We 
exchange time for other commodities, activities, and inactivities; 
these in turn bring us a variety of feelings and cognitions, consti- 
tuting in the aggregate all of human experience. As can be seen in 
the examples of the shift worker and the academician, however, 
the same amount of time has different potential for exchange, 

*P. Sorokin, and C. Berger, Time Budgets of Human Behavior (Cambridge, Mass., 
1939). 

®T. Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill., 1951). 

*An interesting proposal for the use of time budget data in a social index is made 
by R. L. Meier, Human Time Allocation: A Basis for Social Accounts, Journal of 
the American Institute of Planners, 25 (1959), 27-33. 

Philosophers and literary scholars would no doubt have many objections to the 
way “time” is used in this paper. This usage has, however, two justifications: (1) a 
man-in-the-street or common-language validity, and (2) pragmatic research value. 
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depending upon its distribution and whether or not it is whole or 
fractured. The shift worker’s five hours in the early morning have 
little exchange value for social activities. The academician may 
merely exchange an infinitude of fractured days for a coffee habit. 
This potential for exchange is analogous to the economic term 
“liquidity.” Just as some commodities can be exchanged for many 
others (e.g., money), so some blocks of time can be exchanged for 
many activities. These blocks of time are characterized by high 
liquidity. 

Activities can be classified in a similar way. They range from 
those that can be performed only at unique times, like most jobs; 
through those that can be done in a fairly wide range of times, like 
visiting friends; to those that can be done almost anytime, like 
reading, listening to records, or working in a home workshop. One 
could call this the flexibility of the activity. Determinants of the 
flexibility of an activity would be its degree of institutionalization 
or the number of people necessary to its performance." 

It can be seen that not only the length of time an activity takes 
but also its flexibility is important in determining the demand it 
makes upon one’s supply of time. The least flexible activities, per- 
force, structure one’s other activities, which must be fitted around 
them. If the least flexible activities take up an individual’s time of 
greatest liquidity, he may be relatively poor in time. The night 
worker gives an example of this. His job, a very inflexible activity, 
falls during the time when there is the greatest diversity of leisure 
activities—visiting, commercial entertainment, organizational par- 
ticipation, or simple relaxation. He has left to him times of lesser 
liquidity, the day, when most other people are at work. 

Returning again to the time perspective of the individual, view- 
ing time as a commodity, one can discern several dimensions. The 
simplest, of course, is whether there is enough of it in which to do 
what he wants to do. A simple lack of time, uncomplicated by 
scheduling problems (nonflexible activities) is unlikely. It is more 
probable that scheduling problems contribute to the lack of time. 
Nevertheless, amount of time is a separable dimension. 

“An activity can also be inflexible because of the physiological rhythms of the 


person, e.g., it is not possible to sleep soundly during the day if one is used to 
sleeping at night. See Mann and Hoffman, “Continuous Operation: Patterns, and 


Effects,” in op. cit. 
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The rigidity of the total span of time is another dimension. Can 
many new activities be fitted in by rearranging old ones? Is the 
individual’s time too badly fractured by inflexible activities, or so 
very full of flexible ones, that no more can be tolerated? 

The harmony of the time demands is a third dimension. Do 
activities constantly compete for the same place, or is the oppor- 
tunity for certain activities out of phase with the individual's 
interest in doing them? In short, can he do things when he wants to? 

In summary, this concept of time is from the point of view of 
the individual, as he sees its use to him as a commodity or object 
of exchange. Specific portions of time are characterized by high or 
low liquidity—exchangeability for activities. Activities are in turn 
characterized by their flexibility. In over-all judgment of his time, 
an individual can see several dimensions: abundance or poverty 
of time, rigidity of the over-all demands, and the conflict or har- 
mony of demands upon it. How does this influence our discussion 
of the problem of leisure? 


EMPIRICAL APPLICATION 


An empirical study by the Survey Research Center of the non- 
supervisory employees of a large oil refinery gives an example of 
the way in which this approach can be helpful. 


The Research Site 


This refinery has roughly comparable groups of shift and non- 
shift workers.!* The shift workers rotate shifts approximately once 
a week. The community in which the refinery is located is out- 
standing for the number of voluntary organizations that are well 
supported and the broad social bases of their support. In addition, 
since the community is located on a large body of water, there are 
ample opportunities for such activities as swimming, sailing, or 
fishing. Most houses are for a single family with fairly large yards, 
providing (or necessitating) work around the house. There is 
considerable provision for individual sports. 

The workers of this particular refinery are paid well compared 

“These two groups are roughly comparable as to job status. The shift workers 
are members of the Operating Process Department, and the nonshift workers are 


members of the trades in the Mechanical Department. Both are near the top of the 
nonsupervisory, blue-collar ranks. 
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to employees in other industries in the community. They are thus 
in an economic and social position to participate in the wide range 
of activities available. The average length of service of the workers 
is high,* indicating that they are not in the process of making 
adjustments to radically different demands upon their time, but 
are in a situation of equilibrium. 


Predictions 

If we assume that activities take up fixed amounts of time, that 
they cannot take place simultaneously, and that the total amount 
of time a person has is limited, we can, with the distinctions and 
dimensions previously discussed, make some predictions concern- 
ing the activities and time perspectives of shift and nonshift 
workers. 

It might be expected that less of an inflexible activity can be 
maintained than of a highly flexible activity. Not only is work a 
highly inflexible activity, but rotating shift work has the peculiar 
characteristic of occurring, in the course of a complete cycle of 
rotation, at every time of the day and night and on every day of 
the week. We would expect, then, to find that shift workers would 
be forced to spend more time in flexible activities than would 
nonshift workers and, conversely, would be able to spend less time 
in inflexible activities. 


Measures 

Data on five measures of inflexible activity were gathered by 
questionnaire and interview. The number of kinds of organiza- 
tions of which the worker is a member, the number of meetings 
attended, and holding office are indicators of participation in 
inflexible activities. Equally inflexible activities, are sleeping and 
going to and from work. 

Three measures of informal visiting provide the data on activi- 
ties of intermediate flexibility. Although visiting with friends, 
fellow workers, or relatives cannot be done at any given time, it is 
susceptible to compromise and adjustment. 

Flexible activity is measured by the amount of time spent 
around the house. This is a good measure, first, because in this 
community people spend a great deal of time in this way, and, 


Over 95 per cent of both shift and nonshift workers have a departmental senior- 
ity of at least five years. 
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second, because the survey was taken during the months of May 
and June, when people were spending more time than usual 
around their homes. Thus this one question gives a better measure 
of participation in flexible activities than it would at any other 
time of the year. 


Findings 

The data provide evidence for the hypothesis that the shift 
workers’ participation in activities occurs as a function of the 
flexibility of the activity. 


Table 7. Comparison of participation of 134 shift and 160 nonshift 
workers in inflexible activities (in per cent). 


Q. Are you an officer, or do you have a special job in any of these groups? 


Yes No N.A. Inap. 
Nonshift 36 37 0 27 
Shift 27 44 1 28 


9% difference, at the .10 level of significance 


Q. Altogether, about how many meetings would you say you usually 
attend a month? 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8+ N.A. 
Nonshift 8 21 1 0 4 0 


6% difference, at the .20 level of significance 


The number of kinds of clubs and organizations of which respondent is a 


member. 0 1 2 3 4 5 
Nonshift 27 2) 18 (66 5 
Shift 28 25 @ 13 3 3 


7% difference, at the .10 level of significance 


Hours of sleep respondent usually gets. 
00-55% 6 6% 7 7% 8 8%+N.A. 


Nonshift 3 O13 4 4 4 28 2 0 
22% difference, at the .01 level of significance 


t 

t 
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Q. How long does it usually take you to get to work? 
15 min. 30 min. 45 min. N.A. 
Nonshift 58 36 4 2 
Shift 84 15 0 1 
26% difference, at the .01 level of significance 


Shift workers seem to participate less extensively in inflexible 
activities than nonshift workers.'* Their participation in organi- 
zations is somewhat lighter. They hold office less often, attend 
meetings less frequently, and belong to fewer kinds of organi- 
zations and clubs. They spend less time going to and from work 
and get less sleep.’® 


Table 2. Comparison of participation of 134 shift and 160 nonshift 
workers in activities of intermediate flexibility (in per cent). 


Once a Few times 
week Few times Once a a year 
or more a month month or less N.A 


Q. About how often do you get together socially with people you know 


at work? 
Nonshift 15 22 12 51 0 
Shift 10 19 15 55 1 


8% difference, at the .15 level of significance 


Q. How often do you get together with other friends? 
Nonshift 35 44 8 12 1 
Shift 27 50 11 11 1 
8% difference, at the .15 level of significance 


Q. About how often do you get together with relatives—your own or 
your wife’s? 
Nonshift 37 31 11 18 3 
Shift 40 30 12 17 1 
No consistent difference 


“Although the levels of significance on the separate measures range from dubious 
to clearly acceptable, a directional prediction can be made, which is clearly signifi- 
cant. If one assumes equiprobability for the direction of a difference and there are 
five differences, then the probability that all five will be in the same direction is 
less than .05. 

*The length of service is sufficient to allow shift workers to change their residence 
to fit the exigencies of their work schedule. Another interpretation is that those 
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In activities of intermediate flexibility, the shift workers are not 
very different from the nonshift workers. They show a slight ten- 
dency to visit less frequently with friends and fellow workers than 
the nonshift workers. However, there is no consistent difference 
in their frequency of visiting with relatives. What little differ- 
ence there is, is in the direction of their visiting relatives more 
frequently than the nonshift workers. There is not even a con- 

sistent direction to those small differences that are found. 


Table 3. Comparison of participation of 134 shift and 160 nonshift 
workers in flexible activity (in per cent). 


Q. Thinking of the last couple of weeks, about how many hours a week 
would you say you’ve been spending fixing things up around the house 
or working outside on the yard or garden? 


31 or 
0-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26-30 more N.A. 
Nonshift 14 26 22 19 7 4 5 3 
Shift 12 13 20 19 8 11 14 3 


17% difference, at the .01 level of significance 


The one measure of flexible activity, the amount of time spent 
working around the house, shows a marked difference between 
the shift workers and the nonshift workers. The shift workers 
spend more time around the house than do the nonshift workers. 

The data tend to support the hypothesis that the shift work- 
ers’ participation in activities is a function of the flexibility of the 
activity. They consistently participate less frequently in inflexible 
activities, show no differences with respect to activities of inter- 
mediate flexibility, but participate more frequently in flexible 
activity. 

Time Perspectives 

In view of the findings concerning participation, it might seem 
that shift workers should, when they look at their time as a com- 
modity, have very different perspectives. Three questions were 
asked that measured different dimensions of time perspective. The 
first was, “Thinking of the things you like to do off the job, which 


living relatively close to the refinery chose to accept shift work when there were 
openings, while the others did not. 
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is the best description of the way you feel about when you get to 
do things?” (fixed alternatives from “never...” to “almost always 
when I prefer’). This question measured the dimension of har- 
mony. “Suppose you wanted to do something that would take 
another three or four hours a week, do you think you could fit it 
in?” measured the flexibility dimension. “. .. How often do you get 
the feeling that you have just too many things that have to be done 
off the job?’ measured the amount of time, in relation to his 
interests, that the individual saw himself as having. 

Surprisingly enough, there are no striking differences between 
shift and nonshift workers in the way they view their time as a 


Table 4. Comparison of time perspectives of 134 shift and 160 
nonshift workers (in per cent). 


Q. Thinking of the things you like to do off the job, which of the following 
statements is the best description of the way you feel about when you 
get to do things? 


Never Hardly ever Usually Almost always 
when I when I when I when I 
prefer prefer prefer prefer 
Nonshift 2 6 69 23 
Shift 2 6 72 20 


No consistent difference 


Q. Suppose you wanted to do something that would take another 3 or 4 
hours a week, do you think you could fit it in? 


Yes No It depends 
Nonshift 70 24 6 
Shift 75 18 7 


5% difference, near the .15 level of significance 


Q. How about the number of things that have to be done off the job—how 
often do you get the feeling that you have just too many things that 
have to be done off the job? 


Very often Often Occasionally Seldom Never 
Nonshift 10 13 44 21 12 
Shift 7 16 41 26 10 


No consistent difference 
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commodity. There is no difference in the amount of time they 
see themselves as having, nor is there any in the dimension of har- 
mony. There is a very slight tendency for shift workers more fre- 
quently than nonshift workers to think that they could fit in a new 
activity. 

Returning to the theoretical scheme discussed under the head- 
ing of “Time as a commodity,” one can see that actually there are 
no compelling reasons for expecting strong differences. Shift work- 
ers spend less time in inflexible activities, but more in flexible ones. 
Thus, there is no reason to expect that there should be a difference 
between shift and nonshift workers in the total amount of time they 
have relative to their interests. Although shift workers participate 
less in inflexible activities, the nature of the schedule of their work 
would be expected to reduce the harmony of the demands on their 
time. 

As far as the rigidity of their time is concerned, it would seem 
that there could be no difference predicted, since the lower amount 
of inflexible activity is balanced by conflict produced by rotation. 
The fact that there is a small difference—the shift workers show a 
slight tendency to feel that they can fit in a new activity—may be a 
consequence of the nature of the conflict. Although on rotating 
shifts the work day can fall at any time of the day or night, it is still 
eight hours long. Thus although it may produce more conflicts, it 
fills up no more time than does the ordinary work day. Since the 
shift workers spend more time on flexible activity, they are thus 
better able to move activities around to fit in others. 


The Leisure of the Rotating Shift Workers 


What do these results say about the shift workers’ opportunities 
for personal fulfillment? To the extent that it is dependent upon 
inflexible activity they are at a disadvantage. The range of their 
organizational membership is somewhat reduced. They seem to 
have less chance to achieve positions of leadership. In addition 
they get less sleep, the importance of which later analysis may 
reveal. In compensation, the shift workers spend more time in 
relatively solitary activities that are of a more flexible nature. 

The lack of difference between shift and nonshift workers in 
time perspectives is as important as the differences in the kinds of 
activities in which they participate most frequently. The shift work- 
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ers have worked out a balance of activities, subjectively similar to 
that of the nonshift workers, but they have done it at a level of 
curtailed social opportunities. The shift workers’ time of greatest 
liquidity is taken up by their job. They are relatively “poorer” in 
time than the nonshift workers. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The implications can best be presented under two headings: (1) 
those for the social sciences, and (2) those of particular relevance 
to administration. Under both headings two types of implication 
will be discussed; first, those for the problem of leisure, and, second, 
more general ones that come from consideration of the conception 
of time as a commodity. 


Implications for the Social Sciences 

The implications are fairly clear for the problem of leisure. 
Simply because the hours of work have declined, it should not be 
assumed that the time left over is actually available for personal 
fulfillment. What should be examined is the nonwork time in 
relation to the resources available for personal fulfillment. Empiri- 
cal study is needed to discover the diversity of problems of leisure. 
When this examination is made, it may be found that the problem 
still is not enough time—time in relation to resources. 

Three things that such research should focus on are: the kinds 
of problems of leisure, their social distribution, and their sources. 

1. Kinds of problems of leisure: Individuals or groups can be 
studied in terms of the liquidity of their time, and the flexibility 
of their activities (or desired activities). The over-all picture of 
their time can be studied from the dimensions of their time 
perspectives. 

A restriction of opportunity may not necessarily show up in the 
time perspectives of the individuals involved. It may only become 
apparent, as in the case of the rotating shift workers, when the 
frequency of their participation in activities is compared with 
that of another group which supposedly has similar opportunities. 

2. The social distribution of the types of problems of leisure: 
The examples mentioned at the beginning of this paper give some 
idea of the generality of different kinds of problems of leisure. The 
examples were drawn from several sectors of society and were both 
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from groups who traditionally have had considerable time and 
from groups who have more free time now than in the recent past. 
It is important to determine empirically the extent to which prob- 
lems of leisure are typical or independent of age or educational 
groups, occupations, and classes. 

3. The sources of the problems of leisure: The examples men- 
tioned indicate something of the sources of problems of leisure. In 
all cases it is factors of social organization that cause the discrepancy 
between usable and total nonwork time. Commuters have their 
usable time limited by the ecological factors of community organi- 
zation. Shift workers have theirs limited by membership in a large- 
scale organization whose schedule conflicts with that of other social 
units. Academic people, both students and faculty, have the useful- 
ness of their time determined by the bureaucracy of which they are 
a part. 

There may be an ironic paradox here. Technological advance 
and more complex social organization are usually held to be the 
causes (or at least the concomitants) of the shorter working week. 
Yet these may be the very things that have reduced the usefulness 
of the nonwork time.’® Shift work on a large scale is a relatively 
recent phenomenon.'? Long-distance commuting has become prev- 
alent only with advances in the technology of transportation. The 
bureaucratic university, although not unique to contemporary 
times, is probably more frequent now. 

Empirical study of the problems of leisure, their types, distribu- 


“This “paradox of increasing organization” is held in many other contexts, e.g., 
the economic paradox of poverty among plenty. Discussions of leisure also advance 
this kind of paradox, but it is in the form of increased time and inadequate cultural 
resources. The time is there but the society that produced it cannot provide activities 
for it. It can simply provide the nonwork time. 

*Data on the per cent of the population engaged in nonday work is very scanty. 
Some idea of this percentage is obtained, however, from two publications. Bulletin 
No. 1202 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (a sample survey of seventeen labor 
markets) reports between 13 per cent (Boston) and 38 per cent (Pittsburgh) of manu 
facturing workers being on second or third shifts. A report of the Detroit Area Study 
(Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor), A Social Profile of Detroit: 1955, gives the figures of 28 per cent of husbands 
and 20 per cent of employed wives as working some kind of nonday hours. It would 
seem then, that shift work is rather common in urban areas. Considering the urban- 
rural distribution of the population, somewhere around one-tenth of the total work- 
ing population might be a reasonable estimate of those on shifts. 
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tion, and sources, using the concept of time as a commodity, has 
implications for a relatively undeveloped branch of social psychol- 
ogy. This is what Lewin called “‘psychological ecology.”” He defined 
it as the study of the “relationship between psychological and non- 
psychological factors” or a study of the “boundary conditions of the 
life of the individual or group.’ It was essentially a systematic 
study of the sociological and physical environment of the person. 

One of the few empirical studies that fit into this category is 
that of Festinger, Schachter, and Back.?® The main focus of this 
study is upon the determinants of attitudes and friendship patterns 
in two housing units occupied primarily by married students. One 
section of this study is devoted to the spatial factor as it determined 
“passive contacts” between residents of the housing units and thus 
influenced the friendships that grew out of these contacts. Their 
aim in this section of the monograph was to investigate “the rela- 
tionship between the physical environment and the sociometric 
structure of these two communities.”” Two kinds of distance were 
considered: (1) sheer physical distance, e.g., the distance between 
two apartments, and (2) functional distance, e.g., the sharing or 
not sharing of common facilities, like a washing machine or a 
stairway. Studying the patterns of friendship choices, they found 
considerable evidence for the importance of these spatial factors. 

What does the conception of time as a commodity have to do 
with this study by Festinger et al.? Consider the time budgets of 
the students and their families in a single housing unit. Perhaps 
one works the night shift on a hotel or hospital desk. Another may 
be practice teaching in a nearby town, forcing him to come in later 
and go out earlier than the others using the common stairway. A 
third may have heavy time commitments to studying, yet have two 
young children; thus he may seldom return to the apartment 
before they are in bed. Although the spatial factors investigated 
would still be of importance, in determining passive contacts they 
would be modified by temporal factors. 

Predictions using the notion of time as a commodity could be 

*K. Lewin, “Psychological Ecology” in D. Cartwright, ed., Field Theory in Social 
Science (New York, 1951). 

L. Festinger, S. Schachter, and K. Back, Social Pressures in Informal Groups (New 
York, 1950). 
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made similar to those made concerning the leisure of shift workers. 
Flexibility could be indicated by the range of times at which 
particular people would be likely to be around. Liquidity would 
be measured by the number of people available at a particulai 
time. In short, the implication for this undeveloped but important 
field of social psychology is to add a temporal dimension, to take 
into account the temporal rhythms of social units and the 
characteristics of the time budgets of individuals. 

Psychological ecology has taken into account institutions, cus- 
toms, habits and their spatial distribution. Time as a commodity 
is concerned with some of the temporal characteristics of social 
organization as these affect individuals. By including time in 
psychological ecology, a fuller knowledge of “the boundary condi- 
tions of the life of the individual or the group” could be reached.*° 

Research on the problems of leisure not only would contribute 
to the clarification of the discussion of leisure but could aid in the 
development of theory useful to the study of a wide range of prob- 
lems. Some applications will be discussed in the following section. 
Implications for Administration 

It should be noted that, in the examples previously given, admin- 
istrators play a large part. The decisions of departmental! admin- 
istrations largely determine the usefulness of the faculty’s time. 
University officials and the faculty have a similar influence on the 
time of students. City and regional planners are directly concerned 
with the time it takes people to get from one place to another. 
The kinds of shifts worked, by whom, and with what kind of 
remuneration reflect the decisions of management or of bargaining 
between management and labor. In a sense, those in executive 
positions or those performing executive functions act as gatekeep- 
ers to the usefulness of time. 

If the preceding analysis is correct, two questions arise: (1) Of 

“In ecology as a sociological approach this combination is made. See A. H 
Hawley, Human Ecology (New York, 1950). In the chapter entitled, “Temporal 
Aspects of Ecological Organization,” he writes, “Time like space, is a limiting factor 
of great significance. It is at least in part the limitation of time, manifested in the 
urgency of vital needs, that leads individuals to relate themselves to one another 


All forms of collective behavior are in one way or another adaptive to time and 


hence may be measured on a temporal dimension.” 
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what importance to practical administrators are the problems of 
creative leisure? (2) If they are of any importance, what can be done 
about them? 

Administrators have an interest in the creative leisure of indi- 
viduals in two situations. The first occurs when the official aim of 
an organization is closely identified with the personal fulfillment 
of individuals. Universities give perhaps the clearest example of 
this, having as their official aim, the creative use of leisure by stu- 
dents and faculty. The second situation occurs where this is not the 
aim of the organization, but where the functioning of the organiza- 
tion affects, by scheduling or other temporal factors, the opportuni- 
ties for creative leisure of the members of the organization. If these 
effects are important for the motivation of those in the organiza- 
tion, the problems of leisure are of interest to administrators. For 
example, although an organization employing people on shifts 
may have as its aim the production of steel or automobiles, restric- 
tions on the usefulness of leisure time may have an effect on satis- 
faction with working and the motivation to do so. 

Assuming then, that in certain instances the problems of leisure 
are of importance to administrators, what can be done about them? 
The first step would be to examine the particular problems and 
their sources. It is not the purpose of this paper to make specific 
recommendations, but to provide a perspective useful to the solu- 
tion of time problems. Two interesting examples of how time 
problems have been attacked in a direct way follow. 

One college has recently attempted to speed up the progress of 
its students by an adjustment of its schedule of activities.*! Classes 
are arranged four days a week in a solid block from 8:30 A.M. to 
5:30 p.m. so that there are no blank spaces. The three days left 
over can be used for outside jobs, study, or more lengthy recreation. 
Since nothing but classes are scheduled during the first four days 
of the week, there is no conflict of opportunities. Since nothing 
scheduled falls in the next three days, there is no fracturing of 
time by class schedules. Thus, both the problems of fracturing and 
conflict of opportunities may be reduced by the same adjustment. 

During World War II, in many cases a direct attack was made 


™G. K. Hodenfield, College Course Set As a 40-Hour Week, The Sunday Star 
(Washington, D.C.), C-4, Aug. 23, 1959. 
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upon the scheduling problems of shift workers. This was to provide 
the resources, e.g., movies, dances, bowling, and the like, at the 
times when they could be used by those on shifts. Extrinsic com- 
pensation by the shift differential was accompanied by an attempt 
to reduce the restriction of opportunities as much as possible.*? 

In both these examples, the first a case where the aim of the 
organization was closely identified with the personal fulfillment 
of individuals and the second where it was not, there was direct 
administrative action. Both actions indicated a consideration of 
time in relation to what it could be exchanged for, its limited 
character, and the determinants of its usefulness. 

Administrators may be able to do much to alleviate some of the 
problems of leisure. This is especially true of the future, when 
increasing bureaucratization as well as increasing amounts of 
nonwork time can be expected. 

The conception of time as a commodity has implications for 
administration other than as a perspective useful in attacking the 
problems of leisure important to administrators. These implica- 
tions stem from the use of this concept of time to supplement the 
spatial approach of psychological ecology. The data from the study 
of the leisure of shift workers showed how predictions could be 
made concerning the extent of participation in different types of 
leisure activities. In the discussion of the study by Festinger, 
Schachter, and Back, an attempt was made to show how a similar 
approach could be useful in predicting passive contacts and the 
relations arising from them. 

This prediction is important to the study of organization and 
the science of administration because of the present stress on infor- 
mal structure. If the informal structure of an organization arises 
from the contact between individuals that is not explicitly 
described by the organization chart, then it is important to be able 
to predict the probabilities of such contact. Since organizations 
have a temporal as well as spatial aspect, an approach such as that 
of viewing time as a commodity should be useful for such 
prediction, as illustrated in the following two examples. 

In a recent study of hospitals, it was found that the doctors hav- 
ing the most influence in the administration of the hospital were 


=Pigors and Pigors, op. cit. 
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those that had definite and extensive time commitments by virtue 
of their specialties, despite the fact that their specialties were not 
generally held in highest esteem. Doctors whose specialties had 
allowed them to participate in professional affairs, on the other 
hand, had more influence in local and national organizations.** 

The second example concerns those administrative theories that 
rest on the utilization of the informal structure. Participative or 
group-centered theories of management are of this sort.** These 
theories assume the existence or development of stable, cohesive 
work groups, that are to be supervised as groups, rather than being 
supervised on a worker-to-supervisor basis. The temporal and 
spatial preconditions for the formation of such work groups are 
not always met in actuality, however. In plants where individuals 
rotate shifts there may be little opportunity for sufficient contact 
to ensure the development of a genuine work group. A developed 
psychological ecology would be helpful in assessing these 
limitations. 


Summary of Implications 

The problem of leisure should be studied empirically for the 
diverse problems of leisure—their kinds, distribution, and sources. 
It was suggested that the source of many of the problems of leisure, 
more complex social organization, is related to the decrease in 
working time. 

The problems of leisure are of interest to administrators in situ- 
ations where the aim of the organization is closely identified with 
the personal fulfillment of individuals or where the activities of 
the organization create problems of leisure which affect the motiva- 
tion of those in the organization. The concept of time as a com- 
modity has usefulness as a perspective for a direct attack upon such 
problems. In addition it can be used to supplement the spatial 
approach of psychological ecology. The data from the leisure of 
rotating shift workers showed how predictions could be made 
concerning the extent of participation in different types of leisure 
activities. In the discussion of the study by Festinger, Schachter, and 


*Personal communication from Ruth Searles, now of the University of North 


Carolina. 
*See R. Likert, Developing Patterns of Management, General Management Series, 
Nos. 178 and 182. 
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Back, an attempt was made to show how a similar approach could 
be useful in predicting passive contacts and the relations arising 
from them. Since the informal structure of organizations is in part 
determined by passive contacts between individuals, a developed 
psychological ecology that takes into account both temporal and 
spatial factors may be useful in predicting influence and the 
possibilities of group-centered management. 

It is suggested that taking a new look at the new leisure is use- 
ful for the social sciences and for administration, both for the 
empirical discovery of problems of leisure and their relation to 
the functioning of large-scale organization and for the more general 
theory of psychological ecology which may have many applications. 
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Helen P. Gouldner 


Dimensions of Organizational 


Commitment 


The author reports on a factor analytic study which distinguishes 
different dimensions of organizational commitment among the mem- 
bers of a voluntary association. Among the forms of organizational 
commitment studied were: cosmopolitan integration—the degree to 
which the individual is active in and feels himself a part of the varying 
levels of a particular organization, and is active, as well, in other 
organizations; and organizational introjection—the degree to which 
the individual’s “ideal” self-image includes a number of organizational- 
ly approved qualities and values. In addition to the factors of organt- 
zational commitment, two other factors were identified as reflecting 
commitment to two specific values of the organization. The emergence 
of these lends support to a basic hypothesis of the study, namely, that 
commitment to the specific values of an organization is distinct from 
commitment to the organization as a whole. 

Helen P. Gouidner is associate professor and chairman, Department 
of Sociology, Lindenwood College. 


IT has of course long been obvious that the members of an associ- 
ation differ greatly in the degree of their commitment to the 


‘The author acknowledges with great pleasure the support of the Social Science 
Research Council, many helpful suggestions from Leonard Broom, Richard T. 
Morris, and Ralph H. Turner, interviewing assistance from Mary Bob Chesler, 
assistance in computations from Kern Dickman, and aid in all phases of the research 
from Alvin W. Gouldner. 
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organization. At both poles variations in the degree of commit- 
ment have been problems. Attention has been directed, on the 
one hand, to the fanatical zeal of the political and religious secta- 
rians and, on the other, to the apathy of the members of some 
unions or fraternal and civic organizations.? These extremes in a 
democratic culture that regards them both with suspicion have 
been of concern both to social scientists and citizens. Partly because 
of this interest in the degree of organizational commitment, how- 
ever, less attention has been paid to the fact that members differ 
also in the form of their commitment. It is the main hypothesis of 
this paper that organizational commitment is not a homogeneous 
and unidimensional variable but is, instead, a multidimensional 
phenomenon. 

Along these lines, Herbert Simon was one of the first to suggest 
that commitment to an organization as a whole is distinguishable 
from a commitment to its specific values, policies, or goals.* Recent- 
ly, James Coleman and others have made a similar distinction 
between those who are “idea-oriented,” forming attachments on 
the basis of values and ideals, and those who are “‘group-oriented,” 
forming attachments through group loyalties. This distinction 
between over-all commitment and commitment to particular goals 
is important for organizational analysis, because it suggests that 
those who are committed only to the goals of an organization may 
resign or withdraw should these be changed. 

The objective of our research, then, was to identify some of the 
components or dimensions of organizational commitment’ and to 
begin to explore the relations among them. It seems obvious that 
the problem of organizational commitment involves an issue of 

*For studies of extreme differences in degree of commitment compare Philip 
Selznick, The Organization Weapon: A Study of Bolshevik Strategy and Tactics 
(New York, 1952), pp. 25-29, and Scott A. Greer, “The Participation of Ethnic 
Minorities in the Labor Unions of Los Angeles County” (Ph.D. dissertation, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, 1952). See also Arnold M. Rose, Union Solidarity 
(Minneapolis, 1952). 

SH. A. Simon, D. W. Smithburg, and V. A. Thompson, Public Administration 
(New York, 1950), pp. 94-100. 

‘James S. Coleman, Multidimensional Scale Analysis, American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, 63 (1957), 255. 

®As the term commitment is used here, it refers to those kinds of constraints which 
are generated by the actor’s own motivations, orientations, and behaviors. 
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basic sociological interest, concerned as it is with the diverse ways 
in which individuals attach themselves to groups. In one way or 
another many investigations, including research in group cohesive- 
ness, integration, influence, and morale either are implicitly 
premised on, or explicitly postulate assumptions about organiza- 
tional commitment and use this concept as a dependent, indepen- 
dent, or intervening variable. It seems likely, therefore, that the 
identification of distinct forms of organizational commitment will 
increase our knowledge about some of the basic group processes. 
For example, differences in the kind (as well as the amount) of 
commitment an individual has to a group are likely to affect the 
degree and kind of influence that the group can exert upon him. 
Similarly, the identification of different forms of organizational 
commitment should also contribute to our understanding of such 
group attributes as cohesion. The studies of Festinger, Schachter, 
Back, Emerson, and others® assume that group cohesion is a 
unidimensional variable. However, if the individual’s commitment 
to the group is one force generating group cohesion, and if there 
are several distinctive forms of commitment to a group, it is likely 
that there are several distinguishable forms of group cohesion. 


SETTING OF THE STUDY 


The study reported here was carried out among members of the 
Los Angeles League of Women Voters. The League is a large and 
nationally organized women’s voluntary association devoted to 
“promoting political responsibility through informed and active 
participation of citizens in government.” The organization of the 
League is modeled after the government, with national, state, and 
local groups. League activities include providing nonpartisan, 
factual information to voters on registration, voting procedures, 
candidates, public officials, and issues. The members study and 

*For a review of several studies in this area see L. Festinger, Informal Social Com- 
munication, Psychological Review, 57 (1950), 271-282. See also Richard M. Emerson, 
Deviation and Rejection: An Experimental Replication, American Sociological 
Review, 19 (1954), 688-693. For research and discussions on the problem of group 
cohesiveness see K. W. Back, Influence through Social Communication, Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 46(1951), 9-32; Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin 
Zander, eds., Group Dynamics (Evanston, 1953), especially pp. 87-88; N. Gross and 
W. E. Martin, On Group Cohesiveness, and Stanley Schachter’s Comment, American 
Journal of Sociology, 57 (1952), 546-562. 
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sometimes take action on various issues and problems in national, 
state, and local government. 

After several months of field work, which included observation 
at meetings, interviews, and a study of League documents, a work- 
ing sample was selected by taking every nth name from an alpha- 
betical list of members provided by League leaders. From this 
working sample, sixty interviews were completed and these con- 
stitute the main body of data for the following analysis. The data 
also include responses to mailed questionnaires, which had been 
filled out and were collected at the time of the interview. Inter- 
views with each member ranged from about two to four hours. 
The sample is largely composed of highly educated, middle-to- 
upper-class married women with two or three children of school 
age. 


THE HYPOTHESIZED DIMENSIONS 


In constructing commitment measures the focus was not only 
on items which would test the degree of commitment to the 
organization but also on items which might reveal different forms 
or dimensions of this commitment. A major distinction was made 
between commitment to the organization as a whole and commit- 
ment to specific values of the organization.’ Sample items on each 
of these major dimensions are listed below. 


Commitment to the Total Organization 

One set of items sought to reveal “integration,” that is, the 
degree to which the individual feels a part of and has a sense of 
belonging to the varying levels of the organization. These items 
included the following: 
Members of the League differ in their sense of closeness to different 
parts of the organization. Do you feel a real part of... (1) Your branch 
group? (2) the city League as a whole? (3) the state League? (4) the 
national League? 
Categories for each of these items ranged on a five-point scale 
from “‘not at all” to “very much.” 

A further item was developed to measure “introjection.” This 
item is limited in the present study to an indication of the degree 


"Several other commitment variables, including involvement with organizational 
subgroups have not been included in the present analysis. See Simon et al., op. cit. 
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to which the individual’s ideal self-image includes a variety of 
League-approved qualities and values. More specifically, it is a 
reflection of the respondent's desire to mold her personality, char- 
acter, or behavior in terms of general League ideals, values, and 
norms. It is, in one part, a measure of the degree to which the 
organization is an “identification” reference group.* The item was 
stated as follows: 

Try for a minute to step outside yourself, to. ..look at yourself. ... 
What kind of a League member would (respondent’s name) like to be? 
What do you think you would say about yourself? 


Responses were coded on a three-point scale ranging from “low 
introjection,” little or no indication of desire to mold personal 
character to League values and no mention of specific desired 
changes, to “high introjection,” indication of such desire and 
mention of two or more specific desired changes in self. 

In addition to the items specifically designed to tap integration 
and introjection, a number of other items related to organizational 
commitment were developed. These included various measures of 
activity and participation, highest office held, degree of enthusiasm 
about the League, degree of confidence that the League would 
achieve its over-all goals, preference for the League over other 
organizations, and readiness to give up time spent in other organi- 
zations or in social life outside the family to maintain present 
level of activity in the League. 


Commitment to Specific Organizational Values 

On the hypothesis that commitment to a specific organizational 
value is often independent of commitment to the organization as 
a whole, and, further, that commitment to one organizational value 
is sometimes independent of commitment to another, three values 
specific to the League were singled out for special study. These 
were: (1) cross-sectional membership—the desirability of getting 
members from different income brackets, different political phi- 
losophies, different levels of education, and so forth; (2) political 
party responsibility—the desirability of including individuals con- 

‘Ralph H. Turner has isolated several types of reference groups including the 
identification group which is defined as the source of the individual's major per- 


spectives and values. See his Role-Taking, Role Standpoint, and Reference-Group 
Behavior, American Journal of Sociology, 61 (1956), 327-328. 
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sistently supporting one political party; (3) soliciting funds from 
the community—the desirability of going to the community for 
financial aid to supplement dues and member contributions.* The 
major interest here is not these particular values (indeed, others 
might have been chosen), but rather whether commitment to any 
specific organizational value is independent of other forms of 
organizational involvement. 

These values were presented to the respondents in the form of 
an idea (or principle or policy) that was preferable or desirable for 
the organization, which differs from asking them for their personal 
preference. On the whole, however, the data suggest a relationship 
between organization preference and personal preference (i.e., if 
a respondent preferred the value for the organization, she also 
often preferred it for herself). Nevertheless, a distinction between 
organizational and personal preference still proved useful. With- 
out this distinction, for example, many of the respondents would 
have indicated a preference for fund-raising events over soliciting 
funds, had we asked them only for a personal choice, even though 
in principle they did approve of the League soliciting funds as an 
organization. As one woman commented, “‘It’s all right as long as 
I don’t have to do it.” 

The items measuring value commitment were also designed to 
test the degree of private commitment to the value concerned, as 
opposed to getting at a more limited public commitment.’® (An 
individual who is privately committed to a value will tend to main- 
tain a consistent position in favor of this value in varying situations 
and groups—even where the majority of a group is opposed to the 
value—whereas an individual who is only publicly committed may 
change her opinion according to the position of the group she 
happens to be 

The value commitment score was derived as follows: After some 
discussion, the respondent was asked to sum up the position she 

*Each of these are justified preferences. For example, soliciting funds from the 
community is preferred over fund-raising events (bazaars, teas, theater parties) 
“because statistics have shown that returns are greater per unit of time spent” and 
so forth. This conforms to the definition of values currently in use. 

A brief review of the literature on this distinction is found in Harold H. Kelley 
and Edmund H. Volkart, The Resistance to Change of Group-Anchored Attitudes, 


American Sociological Review, 17 (1952), 455-456. 
"Cf. Turner's discussion of the internalization of norms, op. cit., p. 326. 
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had taken on the value in actual League discussions (or would 
take if the value were being discussed) on a six-point scale ranging 
from “strongly opposed” to “very strongly in favor.” A series of 
questions probing for private doubts followed and the respondent 
was then asked to place herself in a hypothetical League meeting 
where the value was being discussed. In each case the group in 
this hypothetical situation was opposed to the position the 
respondent had initially taken on the value. Each respondent was 
then asked to choose again from the same set of categories that 
which would best sum up their private feelings in this situation. 
The commitment score was computed by comparing the answers 
in the first and second ratings, the resulting scale ranging from 
“opposed and did not change positions” to “very strongly in favor 
and did not change positions.”” This set of questions was repeated 
for each of the three values, giving three separate value 
commitment scores.” 

Other items thought to be related to value commitment were 
developed. These included questions for each value on personal 
salience, private doubts, number of qualifications, discussion of 
value with other League members, use of standard League argu- 
ments in support of value position, and objectivity in discussing 
the value. “Objectivity” (the weighing of pros and cons or some 
posture of “getting the facts first’) is a highly pervasive League 
value, which affects the ability to become committed to any 
specific value or policy. 


THE FACTOR ANALYSIS 


After the data were collected and coded, factor analysis was used 
as a tool for refining and developing the hypothesized dimensions 
and as a test of their independence." In all, forty-one items were 


*There is some evidence to suggest that, with all the obvious drawbacks of this 
instrument, it did tap a greater degree of commitment than would have been the 
case had we used a single question and had not forced the respondent to attend 
to alternative reference groups. For one thing, many respondents did change their 
position. Those with many doubts and qualifications were likely to score lower the 
second time. There is evidence, too, that these portions of the interview were some- 
what anxiety provoking, which might be expected in cases where there is disparity 
between “private” and “public” opinion. 

*Factor analysis is a method for identifying a multiplicity of items which cluster 
together. It is also useful as a scanning device enabling the researcher to detect 
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intercorrelated using Pearson’s product-moment correlation. Seven 
factors were extracted by Thurstone’s centroid method and were 
rotated to both orthogonal and oblique simple structure, using 
the ‘““Quartimax” and “Oblimax”’ methods of rotation respective- 
ly.14 (Rather than being graphic trial-and-error methods, these are 
analytical methods that have been adapted for use on electronic 
computers.) In order to obtain the clearest solution possible, the 
oblique analysis was carried several steps further than is ordinarily 
done, to secure “primary” factors rather than stopping the analysis 
with the “reference vectors.”!® The results indicated five inter- 
pretable orthogonal factors and six interpretable oblique factors 
(see Appendix, Tables 1 and 2). 

The factors are presented and interpreted below. (Only those 
items with loadings above .30 are listed.) Inasmuch as many of the 
factors include both negative and positive loadings, the response 
category corresponding to the direction of the loading of any par- 
ticular item is indicated with two asterisks to facilitate interpreta- 
tion. Further, while it is often possible to interpret factors at either 
end of a positive-negative continuum, interpretation is limited 
here to only one “side” of the factor, usually the “positive” side. 

Factor | reflects the degree of integration into the varying levels 
and activities of the organization, particularly the middle organi- 
zational levels. With a loading of .90, item 30 (“Do you feel a real 
part of the city League as a whole?”) is a good measure of this 
factor. A sense of closeness, or feeling of belonging to other levels 


dimensions other than those he had planned to include in a given domain or sample 
of items. Furthermore, by indicating the items most highly loaded with the under- 
lying dimension, it may provide a more parsimonious measure of that dimension, 
allowing fewer items to be used as a measure of the dimension in later research. 

“Orthogonal dimensions are independent of and only randomly related to each 
other; oblique dimensions, on the other hand, may or may not be correlated. In an 
oblique rotation there is no attempt to maintain strict independence among the 
factors. 

The seven centroid factors represented 54 per cent of the common variance in 
the total set of items. For a description of the “Quartimax” and “Oblimax” methods 
of rotation see J. O. Neuhaus and C. F. Wrigley, The Quartimax Method: An 
Analytic Approach to Orthogonal Simple Structure, British Journal of Statistical 
Psychology, 7 (1954), 81-91, and D. R. Saunders and C. Pinska, Analytic Rotation to 
Simple Structure: Extension to an Oblique Solution, Research Bulletin, Princeton 
Educational Testing Service, 1954. 

*See Raymond B. Cattell, Factor Analysis (New York, 1952), pp. 219-223, 426. 
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Factor 1 (Orthogonal): Integration 


Load- Item 

ings No. 

.90 30 Feela real part of city League: not at all. . .very much** 

82 43 Extent of activity: inactive. . .extremely active** 

ae 31 Feel a real part of state League: not at all. . .very much** 

.77 17 Attendance, League Day: never. . .every meeting** 

.74 29 Feel a real part of branch group: not at all. . .very much** 

aa 32 Feel a real part of national League: not at all. . .very much** 

72 16 Attendance, branch meetings: never. . .every meeting ** 

.67 41 Offices or committees: no offices or committee work. . .city board 
member ** 

.66 26 Enthusiasm about membership: a little. . .extremely** 

62 47 Introjection: low. . .high** 

57 52 Discussed or heard discussed cross-sectional membership: no, 
yes** 

.54 20 Readiness to give up time in other organizations: would not 
give up. . .would readily give up** 

.52 C30 Awareness of cross-sectional membership as League value: 
no awareness. . Strongly aware** 

.46 27 Would rather belong to League than other women’s organiza- 
tions: no, yes** 

41 24 Preference for group discussions over outside speakers: no, 
ye”? 

41 76 Commitment score on soliciting funds from the community: 
opposed. . .very strongly in favor** 


38 72 Discussed or heard discussed soliciting funds: no, yes** 

37 68 Arguments on soliciting funds: extra-League arguments. 
standard League arguments** 

34 48 Arguments on cross-sectional membership: extra-League 
arguments. . .standard League arguments** 

.33 77 Personal importance, soliciting funds: none. . .a great deal** 


of the organization—the state League, branch group, and national 
League—have somewhat lower, but nonetheless high loadings. 
The high loadings of items on attendance at meetings and general 
level of activity further support the hypothesis that this dimension 
is indicative of integration. This factor describes the ‘‘active minor- 
ity,” those members who often referred to their League activities 
as a Career or a profession from which they withdrew only, as one 
woman put it, “to take a sabbatical leave.” 
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The oblique solution has tended to divide this general ortho- 
gonal factor into two dimensions. Oblique Factor A suggests what 
has been termed “‘cosmopolitan integration.”” Oblique Factor B, 
on the other hand, reflects “organizational introjection.” 

The items for Factor A are as follows: 


Factor A (Oblique): Cosmopolitan Integration 


Load- Item 

ings No. 

91 32 Feel a real part of national League: not at all. . .very much** 
ard .90 31 Feel areal part of state League: not at all. . .very much** 

84 30 Feelareal part of city League: not at all. . .very much** 

.84 16 Attendance, branch meetings: never. . .every meeting ** 

81 43 Extent of activity: inactive. . .extremely active** 
20, .73 17 Attendance, League Day: never. . .every meeting ** 

.67 52 Discussed cross-sectional membership: no, >.s** 
vot 55 19 No. of other organizations in which respondent holds office: 

none. . . three or more** 

c 53 29 Feela real part of branch group: not at all. . .very much** 

52 24 Preference for group discussions over outside speakers: no, 


a- yes** 

.45 27 Would rather belong to League than other women’s organiza- 
0, tions: no, yes** 

.46 18 No. of other organizations in which respondent is active: 
a none. . .four or more** 

.44 20 Readiness to give up time in other organizations: would not 

give up. . . would readily give up** 
.42 26 Enthusiasm about membership: a /ittle. . .extremely** 


- As with Factor | this oblique factor reflects integration. A 
respondent with a high score feels herself to be an integral part of 
the organization and is active in it. The factor contains both 


l cognitive and affective forms of commitment to the organization 
as a whole. 

l In contrast to Factor 1, however, Factor A seems to indicate not 
1 only a sense of integration into but a “cosmopolitan”’ orientation 


toward the organization. While the factor consists of integration 
or a sense of closeness to all levels of the organization, integration 
with the higher, national and state levels is dominant. The factor 
describes a woman who identifies with the League not merely in 
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terms of its local units but as a national organization or social 
movement with society-wide goals.’* Even though she prefers the 
League, and is both loyal to and active in it, she is also active in 
other organizations. 


Factor B (Oblique): Introjection 


82 47 Introjection: low. . .high** 


.58 C30 Awareness of cross-sectional membership as League value: 


no awareness. . .strongly aware** 

.56 41 Offices or committees: no offices or committee work. . .city hoard 
member * * 

45 26 Enthusiasm about membership: a little. . .extremely** 

45 29 Feel a real part of branch group: a little. . .very much** 

aa 21 Readiness to give up time spent in social life outside the 
family: would not give up. . .would readily give up** 

.38 67 Personal importance, political party responsibility: none. 
a great deal** 

.33 69 Number of qualifications, soliciting funds from the com- 


munity: none. . .four or more** 


The highest ranking item on Factor B measures “organizational 
introjection”.17 While Factor A, cosmopolitan integration, reflects 
the degree to which respondents feel themselves to be a part of the 
organization, this introjective dimension, Factor B, consists of the 
degree to which the respondents feel the organization to be a part 
of themselves. It is an affective and evaluative dimension. An 
individual with a high score on this factor judges, guides, and 
evaluates her behavior from the standpoint of a variety of League 
values and norms. 

Factor B also indicates that introjection is related to holding 


#*A. W. Gouldner has analyzed the roles of “locals” and “cosmopolitans” in various 
organizational settings. One of the specific dimensions he used to define “cosmo- 
politans” is the use of an outer reference group orientation, which in this case may 
be taken to mean orientation to the League as a national organization, rather than 
exclusive orientation to local units, and to other organizations besides the League. 
See Cosmopolitans and Locals: Toward an Analysis of Latent Social Roles—I, 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (1957), 281-306. 

*The sixth orthogonal factor is a residual (see Table 1), but is similar to Factor B 
in that the introjection item had one of the highest loadings (—.39). 


Load- Item 

ings No. 

| 
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office in the organization. This suggests that the more specific the 
organizational expectations and the greater the pressure for con- 
formity to these expectations (as is true for officeholders), the more 
the expectations become introjected.’* Officers act out specific 
organizationally approved patterns of behavior, which are rewarded 
and become, in turn, part of the self-image. An alternative but not 
contradictory hypothesis is that members with a high level of 
organizational introjection will more often volunteer or be drafted 
for offices and important committees. Here, again, the performance 
of specific roles would tend to reinforce organizational introjection. 
Let us now examine some of the other factors: 


Commitment to a Specific Value: Cross-sectional Membership* 


Factor 2 FactorC Item 
Orthogonal Oblique No. 


Rank Load- Load- Rank 


ings ings 


81 2 56 Commitment score on cross-sectional 
membership: opposed. . .strongly in fa- 
vor** 

82 1 57 Personal importance, cross-sectional 
membership: none. . .a great deal** 

3. -.64 -.76 3 49 No. of qualifications, cross-sectional 
membership: none**. . .four or more 

4. -53 -.69 4 55 Private doubts, cross-sectional member- 
ship: not at all**. . .pretty definitely 

5. .38 15 8 47 Introjection: low. . .high** 

j a .20 7 48 Arguments on cross-sectional member- 
ship: extra-League arguments. . .standard 
League arguments** 

10. .23 .32 5 C34 Uses objectivity in discussing political 
party responsibility: no, yes** 

11. -—22 -.31 6 46 Emphasis on friendships in the League 


vs. emphasis on educational aims: 
friends**. . .educational aims 


*In the presentation of the remaining factors all factor loadings above .30 on either 
the oblique or orthogonal solutions are presented for comparison. 


*Cf. Arnold M. Rose, The Adequacy of Women’s Expectations for Adult Roles, 
Social Forces, 30 (Oct. 1951), 69-77, and James G. March, Group Norms and the 
Active Minority, American Sociological Review, 19 (1954), 738. 
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Orthogonal Factor 2 and Oblique Factor C involve a commit- 
ment to the specific value or policy of cross-sectional membership 
in the League. Respondents with a high score on this factor took a 
positive position on the value and did not change their position 
under pressure; they placed high personal salience on the value, 
gave few qualifications and had few private doubts about their 
position. The emergence of this as an orthogonal factor supports 
the hypothesis that commitment to the values of an organization 
may be independent of commitment to the organization as a whole. 

This factor indicates commitment to another specific League 


Commitment to a Specific Value: Political Party Responsibility 


Factor 3 Factor D Item 
Orthogonal Oblique No. 


Rank Load- Load- Rank 


ings ings 


1. -—.66 74 1 65 Private doubts, political party responsi- 
bility: not at all**. . .definitely 


2. -.62 -.73 3 59 No. of qualifications, political party 
responsibility: none**. . .four or more 

3 .62 .63 4 67 Personal importance, political party 
responsibility: none. . .a great deal** 

4. .61 73 2 66 Commitment score on political party 
responsibility: opposed. . .strongly in fa- 
vor** 

7 .40 .40 5 C30 Awareness of cross-sectional member- 
ship as League value: none. . .strongly 
aware ** 

6. Bi .40 6 58 Arguments on political party responsi- 
bility: extra-League arguments. . .standard 
League arguments** 

7 —.36 -—.36 8 27 Would rather belong to the League than 
other women’s organizations: no,** yes 

8. -.35 -.40 7 28 Confidence in ability of the League to 
achieve its goals: a little**. . .extremely 

9. -30 -.35 9 20 Readiness to give up time in other or- 


ganizations: would not give up**. . 


would readily give up 
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value, responsibility to a political party. It loads heavily questions 
on private doubts, number of qualifications, personal importance, 
and the commitment score on political party responsibility.’* The 


emergence of this as an orthogonal factor again 
hypothesis that commitment to an organizational \ 
pendent of commitment to the total organization, 
other organizational values. 


Exposure to Organizational Culture 


Factor 4 Factor E Item 
Orthogonal Oblique No. 


Rank Load- Load- Rank 


ings ings 


supports the 


‘ralue is inde- 


as well as of 


5 .63 .68 2 62 Discussed or heard discussed political 
party responsibility: no, yes** 

a .62 .70 1 C25 Uses objectivity in discussing cross- 
sectional membership: no, yes** 

61 .61 3 58 Type of arguments on political party 


responsibility: extra-League arguments. 


standard League arguments** 
4. 52 .47 6 68 Type of arguments on soliciting funds 
from the community: extra-League argu- 


ments . . . Standard League 


arguments * * 


5. 51 .57 5 72 Discussed or heard discussed soliciting 


funds from the community: no, yes** 


6. 51 57 4 48 Type of arguments on 


cross-sectional 


membership: extra-League arguments. 


standard League arguments** 
i. 38 32 7 52 Discussed or heard discussed cross-sec- 


tional membership: no, ye 


This factor involves degree of exposure to League “culture,” 


rather than a particular dimension of commitment. “ 


To the extent 


that the term “‘socialization”’ refers to the use of skills and group 


“Other items on this factor suggest that commitment to this particular value— 


political party responsibility—is a function of experiences outside 
for example, those who are committed to the value do not prefer 


the League; thus 
the League over 


other organizations. For those holding this value, it appears the League is not an 


identification group. 
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values, as well as to the internalization of these skills and values, 
the factor may also be thought to represent a dimension of 
organizational socialization. 

The isolation of this constellation of items identifies an impor- 
tant dimension for further research. Knowledge and awareness of 
group norms and values vary among group members and some 
problems for further analysis are pointed up by Merton’s question 
“In which ways does group structure affect the distribution of 
knowledge about the values and norms actually held by members 
of the group?’’?° 


Exclusiveness of Organizational Membership 


Factor 5 Factor F — Item 
Orthogonal Oblique No. 


Rank  Load- Load- Rank 


ings ings 


1. -.65 -.93 1 18 Number of other organizations in which 
respondent is active: none**. . .four or 


more 

2. -.60 -.90 2 19 Number of other organizations in which 
respondent holds office: none**. . .three 
or more 

3 54 47 4 76 Commitment score on soliciting funds 
from the community: opposed. . .strongly 
in favor ** 

4. 49 .61 3 25 Preference for group discussion over 
presented material: no, yes** 

>. 47 33 5 24 Preference for group discussion over out- 


side speakers: no, yes** 
- 06 .32 6 47 Introjection: low. . .high** 


This last factor loads heavily items on the number of organiza- 
tions in which the respondent is active. The factor is mainly 
indicative of a tendency toward exclusive membership in the 
League. Items on this factor suggest that multiple organizational 
membership is negatively related to commitment to the League 
values of soliciting funds and group discussion. Both of these are 
low-consensus values and both directly affect each individual mem- 


Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill., 1957), p. 337. 
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ber. Two related hypotheses may account for the item loadings on 
these values in this factor: (1) Those deeply involved in other 
organizations may tend to view their League activities in limited 
and utilitarian ways; they may prefer to get as much as they can 
from the League without the additional time and energy required 
by such activities as soliciting funds and group discussion. (2) 
Other organizations may serve as alternative reference groups 
which inhibit commitment to such values. Indeed, contrary prac- 
tices in other organizations may be used as a justification for lack 
of commitment, particularly where lack of commitment is a func- 
tion of personal distaste in implementing the value. The majority 
of women personally disliked to solicit funds, and many women 
found group discussion methods frustrating and confessed they 
sometimes preferred the direct presentation of factual material. 
In such cases the individual can more legitimately justify her lack 
of commitment by pointing out alternative practices in other 
organizations than by expressions of personal dislike. By doing so 
she is protected from the common rejoinder, “Well, if you were 
really sold on the League, you wouldn’t have any trouble selling 
the League.” 

In any event, the qualitative data revealed a substantially large 
group of women who seemed to typify what has been called the 
“outsiders” and who belonged to a number of organizations.*! 
They are “in but not of” the organization. They approved of the 
League and its activities but their primary loyalties were to other 
organizations. These included the “political party actives,’” who 
joined the League specifically to learn more about government; 
community leaders concerned about schools or civil liberties, who 
considered the League as an action organization that would help 
them achieve rather specific desired ends; and women who “took” 
the League rather than adult education or university extension 
courses. Such cases involve a nonexclusive and utilitarian type of 
membership where the organization is, in Turner’s terms, more 
frequently used as an “interaction” or “valuation” reference group 
rather than as an “identification” group.** 

“Alvin W. Gouldner, Cosmopolitans and Locals: Toward an Analysis of Latent 
Social Roles—II, Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (1958), especially pp. 449-450. 


=Groups whose members constitute merely conditions to an individual's actions 
are defined as “interaction” reference groups; groups “which acquire value to the 
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INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE OBLIQUE 
FACTORS 


There can, of course, be no question of a correlation among 
orthogonal factors since these are, by design, independent of each 
other. Ordinarily however, there are correlations among oblique 
factors, since these are not constructed so as to be independent of 
each other, though they may turn out to be unrelated. In this anal- 
ysis it has already been noted that there is a close congruence 
between the oblique and orthogonal factors, and consequently 
one should not expect that there will be high correlations among 
the oblique factors. This is confirmed by Table 3 (see Appendix) 
which indicates that correlations among the oblique factors are, 
with certain exceptions, relatively low.** 

One notable exception is the relation between Factor A, cos- 
mopolitan integration, and a number of other dimensions. For 
example, cosmopolitan integration is related to Factor B, introjec- 
tion; that is, the degree to which individuals feel a part of varying 
levels in the organization, particularly the higher levels, is positive- 
ly related to the degree to which their self-image incorporates a 
variety of organizationally approved qualities and values. This is 
consistent with the earlier suggestion that both of these oblique 
factors are derived from a splintering of the first very general inte- 
gration factor yielded by the orthogonal solution. 

The degree to which individuals feel a part of varying and 
especially higher levels in the organization (cosmopolitan integra- 
tion) is also related to the degree to which they are knowledgeable 
about and aware of organizational policies (Factor E, organization- 
al exposure) as well as to the degree to which they are committed 
to the value of cross-sectional membership (Factor C). Finally, there 
is a positive relation between Factor A (cosmopolitan integration) 
and Factor F (exclusiveness of organizational membership)—if 
individuals feel a part of varying and especially higher levels of the 
organization, they are likely to belong to few or no other 
organizations outside the League. 

This last is a rather interesting and unexpected relationship, 


individual because the standpoint of his identification groups designates them as 
points of reference” might be called “valuation groups.” See Turner, op. cit., p. 328. 

*These correlations are not based upon correlations among the individuals’ factor 
scores, but derive directly from correlations among the factors themselves. 
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for in Factor A (cosmopolitan integration) items on multiple 
organizational membership are positively loaded and are thus posi- 
tively related to feeling a part of and being active in the League, 
even though cosmopolitan integration is, as a whole, shown to 
be related to few or no other memberships in organizations 
outside the League when measured by Factor F (organizational 
exclusiveness). 

This suggests that active membership in a number of organiza- 
tions outside of the League may have two quite different conse- 
quences or implications. On the one hand, for some League women, 
such outside activities may supplement and be integrated with 
their activities in the League. These women may be those whose 
organizational participation and whose leadership in one organi- 
zation tend to pull them into a variety of organizations and an 
expanding web of community functions. On the other hand, as 
indicated in the earlier discussion of Factor F, membership in other 
organizations may, for other women, imply a limited and utili- 
tarlan commitment to the League. The primary organizational 
loyalties of these women may be elsewhere and their membership 
in the League may be regarded by them as restricted to limited 
educational or political purposes. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


This paper reports on a factor analytic study of the dimensions 
in organizational commitment among a group of women in the 
League of Women Voters. Five orthogonal factors and six (pri- 
mary) oblique factors were identified. The constellations of items 
were similar in the orthogonal and oblique solutions. 

Four of the oblique factors suggest various forms of organiza- 
tional commitment. These include: cosmopolitan integration, the 
degree to which the individual is active in and feels a part of the 
varying levels of the particular organization, especially the higher 
levels, and is active as well in other organizations; and organiza- 
tional introjection, the degree to which the individual's ideal self- 
image includes a variety of organizationally approved qualities 
and values. These two oblique factors appear to be a breakdown 
of a large, general integration factor obtained in the orthogonal 
solution. 

Two further commitment factors were identified as reflecting a 
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commitment to two specific organizational values, cross-sectional 
membership and political party responsibility. The emergence of 
these two factors lends support to the hypothesis that commitment 
to the specific values of an organization is distinct from commit- 
ment to the organization as a whole and further that commit- 
ment to one organizational value is sometimes independent of 
commitment to another. 

The two remaining factors, or clusters of items, reflect (1) expo- 
sure to organizational “culture’’—knowledgeability and awareness 
and (2) exclusiveness of 


of organizational values and _ policies 
organizational membership—organizational membership limited 
to the particular organization. 

Since various measures of participation have frequently been 
used as indices of involvement or commitment to voluntary asso- 
ciations, it is of interest here to indicate the relation of participa- 
tion measures to other indices of commitment.** In this study 
questions on attendance at meetings and self-ratings on amount of 
activity were heavily loaded on the cosmopolitan integration 
factor. It is noteworthy, however, that holding office was loaded on 
a different factor, the organizational introjection dimension. Thus 
these two kinds of items, often used as measures of the same thing, 
organizational commitment, actually seem to be measures reflect- 
ing different kinds of organizational commitment. 

This study has also raised some questions regarding Homan’s 
hypothesis that the higher an individual’s rank in a group, the 
more nearly his activities conform to the norms of that group.*® 
The elaboration of this hypothesis requires knowledge of the 
kinds of norms and values to which an organizational elite conform 
and those from which they may deviate.** The data here indicate 

*See, for example, March, op. cit., especially pp. 735-736, and R. O. McWilliams, 
“A Study of the Relationship of Political Behavior to Social Group Membership” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 1953). 

*For a complete statement of this hypothesis and a review of the literature see 
Henry W. Riecken and George C. Homans, “Psychological Aspects of Social Struc- 
ture,” in Gardner Lindzey, ed., Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge, Mass., 
1954), II, especially 789-794. See also Norman Hilmar, “Conflicting Social Norms in 
a Formal Organization: A Study of Interpersonal Expectations” (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Cornell University, 1955). 

*See March, op. cit. Riecken and Homans themselves point out, “It has often 
been observed that very high ranking members of groups (e.g., members of aristoc 
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that commitment to some organizational values may be distinct 
from participation, office holding, and integration—all of which 
have been used, in addition to sociometric choice, as measures of 
rank in testing Homan’s hypothesis. The data suggest, further, 
that it is among the organizational elite that some values, generally 
taken for granted, are discussed and may become new issues. 

The results of this research are, of course, highly tentative. The 
sample is small and the context is limited. The study has, perhaps, 
provided some first steps in identifying meaningful dimensions 
of group commitment, a problem which is at the very core of 
sociology. 


racies, Oligarchies, or other powerful classes), who have a secure social position, do 
not conform as strictly to some group norms as do individuals of middle rank, nor 
(op. cit., p. 793). 


are they subjected to serious pressure to conform... 
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APPENDIX 


Table 7. Orthogonal factor matrix. 


Item 1 2 3 5 6 
16. Attendance, branch meetings .72 —14 -.08 .14 -02 .08 -.23 
17. Attendance, League Day 05 .08 07 .06 .13 -.34 
18. No. organizations, active -.03 -07 .09 -—.21 -—65 .31 .12 
19. No. organizations, hold office .06 -.06 -—.08 -.08 -.60 .05 
20. Give up time in other organizations 24 13 -—30 -.19 02 -.17 .04 
21. Give up social life 21 .29 -—.17 -.23 -.22 .42 
24. Prefer group discussion over outside 
speakers 41 13-01 -15 47 16 .14 
25. Prefer group discussion over presented 
material 25 -.11 .18 -—20 .49 -—15 .03 
26. Enthusiasm for League 66 .14 .02 -.20 .20 
27. Rather belong to League than other or- 
ganizations 46 01 -36 20 .29 01 .23 
28. Confidence in League achieving goals 09 .21 -—35 07 -.21 -.24 .17 
29. Feel part of branch group 74 05 -01 .09 -.11 -—.25 .15 
30. Feel part of city League 90 .10 -.01 -.01 -—01 .02 .08 
31. Feel part of state League 77 -—02 -.04 -12 .10 .16 .15 
32. Feel part of nat’] League 72 -01 -.13 -—11 -05 15 .12 
41. Highest office held 67 .26 .20 .07 -—10 -.20 -.23 
43. Extent of activity 82 .01 .06 .11 02 .08 -.12 
46. Friendship vs. educational aims for 
League -.06 -—.22 .00 -—.27 -—10 —18 -.33 
47. Introjection 62 .38 .22 -—01 .06 -.39 .03 
48. Type of argument, csm Tf 34 .31 -13 .51 -02 -—.18 -.10 
49. No. qualifications, csm -.12 -64 .08 .16 -—10 -.30 .08 
52. Discussed csm with League members 57 -—.20 .16 .38 009 .21 -—.16 
55. Private doubts, csm ~.14 -—53 -.10 .05 .12 -—39 .26 
56. Commitment, csm 29 .74 -.02 .05 .23 -.10 
57. Personal importance, csm 20 .72 02 .01 -—02 .26 .05 
58. Type of argument, pprt -06 .37 61 .06 .10 .08 
59. No. qualifications, ppr 03 .03 —62 .09 .03 -.05 -.31 
62. Discussed ppr with League members 14 -05 -.02 .63 .11 -—12 .00 
65. Private doubts, ppr 03 13 -66 .06 004 -12 


*The nature of this factor is obscure. It is certainly related to the value of soliciting 
funds, and, possibly, some form of commitment to this value. However, we have been 
able to advance no satisfactory hypothesis to account for the particular combination 
of items in the factor. Since discussion of the factor would necessarily involve at this 
time only a series of ad hoc explanations, the factor has not been included in the main 
analysis. Part of the difficulty may be related to the fact that soliciting funds was a low- 
consensus value, which at the time of the study was the object of much conflict and 
discussion. 

tSpecific League value, cross-sectional membership. 

{Specific League value, political party responsibility. 
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Table 7 (concluded). 


Item 1 2 3 + 5 S 
66. Commitment, fpr H 
67. Personal importance, ppr 17 -03 .62 .29 -.04 -.12 -.09 
68. Type of argument, sfc§ 37 -.02 .03 .52 .28 .16 —.14 
69. No. qualifications, sfc 05 -13 .24 .05 -.11 -—.23 .57 
72. Discussed sfc with League members 38 00 18 Si 12-23 .15 
75. Private doubts, sfc -18 —20 .05 .00 -.03 .00 .61 
76. Commitment, sfc 41 12 .16 .16 -.07 
77. Personal importance, sfc 33 .23 -09 04 .02 -.06 -.54 
C25. Objectivity, csm -07 -19 01 62 02 -18 .12 
C30. Awareness csm as League value 52 .29 .40 .05 .24 -—16 = .01 
C34. Objectivity, ppr 00 23-13 .26 15 .19 .22 
C43. Objectivity, sfc -.06 .02 -—02 -01 .00 .14 .59 
§Specific League value, soliciting funds from the community. 
Table 2. Primary factor pattern. 
Item A B Cc D E F G* 
16. Attendance, branch meetings 84 -.05 -.16 -.12 .10 -—.20 -.26 
17. Attendance, League Day 08 .05 .06 -.01 -—.09 -—.35 
18. No. organizations, active -.19 07 .20 -—18 -—.93 .16 
19. No. organizations, hold office 55 -.29 .07 .00 -.04 -.90 .07 
20. Give up time in other organizations 44 .25 -.01 -.35 -—18 .08 -.05 
21. Give up social life 05 .39 .15 -.20 -.08 -—.12 .36 
24. Prefers group discussion over outside 
speakers 52 -.12 -06 03 -26 33 .13 
25. Prefers group discussion over presented 
material 07 .23 -.18 .16 -—29 .61 .02 
26. Enthusiasm for League 42 45-01 02 02 .17 
27. Rather belong to League than other or- 
ganizations 45 -.11 -02 -.36 .19 .20 .19 
28. Confidence in League achieving goals -07 .20 .007 —40 .18 -.09 .11 
29. Feel part of branch group 53 .45 -13 -04 .13 -06 .12 
30. Feel part of city League 84 .26 04 .00 -.05 -—.13 .05 
31. Feel part of state League 20 04 00 00 —18 -—10 .13 
32. Feel part of national League 91 00 .00 -.09 -15 -—26 .09 
41. Highest office held 27 56 10 15 07 O01 -—.25 
43. Extent of activity 81 11-03 .06 -—.13 -—.13 
46. Friendship vs. educational aims for 
League 03 .07 -.08 —28 .01 -.36 


*See discussion of Factor 7, Table 1. 
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Table 2 (concluded). 


Item A B Cc D E F G* 
47. Introjection £82 .17 .00 .32 .00 
48. Type of argument, csm f -.09 .24 .20 -20 .57 .08 —.13 
49. No. qualifications, csm .07 -.05 -—.76 01 .22 -—03 .11 
52. Discussed csm with League members 67 —18 17 .32 -—15 
55. Private doubts, csm -05 .02 -—69 -.18 .11 .28 .25 
56. Commitment, csm -05 .17 .81 -.05 -06 01 —.13 
57. Personal importance, csm -—11 82 .11 -01 -08 .05 
58. Type of argument, pprt 10 01 00 .40 61 -06 .17 
59. No. qualifications, ppr 11 -.27 -02 -—.73 .04 -.41 
62. Discussed ppr with League members -.09 -.02 -.10 -.08 .68 .14 .02 
65. Private doubts, ppr 03 -—14 .04 -74 13 -—.10 
66. Commitment, ppr 17 004 .24 .73 16-07 .18 
67. Personal importance, ppr -15 38-08 .63 28 03 .00 
68. Type of argument, sfc§ -19 04 .02 .47 -.11 
69. No. qualifications, sfc -04 .33 -.22 .29 12 -.03 .61 
72. Discussed sfc with League members 04 .30 -—13 .10 .57 -03 -.12 
75. Private doubts, sfc -.01 -.06 -—16 .13 .04 -—09 .65 
76. Commitment, sfc 23 -05 .18 .03 .05 .47 -.08 
77. Personal importance, sfc 10 .15 .15 -18 .02 .09 -—.59 
C25. Objectivity, csm ~.22 -—.04 -.24 -.04 .70 .15 
C30. Awareness csm as League value 00 .58 18 .40 .00 .38 .03 
C34, Objectivity, ppr -06 -17 32 -07 25 05 .23 
C43. Objectivity, sfc 09 -—09 10 .00 —12 .62 


tSpecific League value, cross-sectional membership. 
tSpecific League value, political party responsibility. 
§Specific League value, soliciting funds from the community. 


Table 3. Correlations among the primary factors. 


A B Cc D E F G 
1.00 
35 1.00 


.38 1.00 
10 -25 -.09 1.00 
.40 13 .16 16 1.00 
53 860-15 .23 19 27 1.00 
-10 -.04 -03 -.14 01 1.00 


Comments 


Leadership: Man and Function 


THERE is a useful distinction to be made between the idea of leader- 
ship as a personal quality and the idea of leadership as an organiza- 
tional function. The first refers to a special combination of personal 
characteristics; the second refers to the distribution throughout an 
organization of decision-making powers. The first leads us to look at 
the qualities and abilities of individuals; the second leads us to look 
at the patterns of power and authority in organizations. Both of these 
ideas or definitions of leadership are useful, but it is important to know 
which one is being talked about, and to know under what conditions 
the two must be considered together in order to understand a specific 
organizational situation. 

Early notions about leadership dealt with it almost entirely in terms 
of personal abilities. Leadership was explicitly associated with special 
powers. An outstanding leader was credited not only with extensions 
of the normal abilities possessed by most men but with extraordinary 
powers such as the ability to read men’s minds, to tell the future, to 
compel obedience hypnotically. These powers were often thought of 
as gifts from a god, as conditional loans from a devil, or as the result 
of some accidental supernatural circumstance attending conception, 
birth, or early childhood. Today, claims of supernatural powers are 
made more rarely, but they are not entirely unknown. Of course, milder 
claims—tirelessness, infallibility of intuition, lightning-quick powers 
of decision—are made in one form or another by many outstandingly 
successful men. And when they do not make them for themselves, such 
claims are made for them by others who, for their own reasons, prefer 
such explanations of success to other more homely ones. 
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Outright supernatural explanations of leadership have, in recent 
times, given way to more rational explanations. Leadership is still 
generally thought of in terms of personal abilities, but now the assump- 
tion is made that the abilities in question are the same as those possessed 
by all normal persons: individuals who become leaders are merely 
presumed to have them to a greater degree. 

For many years, attempts to define these abilities and to measure 
them failed. This was not only because the early techniques of measure- 
ment were primitive and unreliable but for a more important reason. 
The traits that were defined as important for leadership were often 
nothing more than purely verbal expressions of what the researcher 
felt leaders ought to be like. Few of the many lists of traits that were 
developed had very much in common. Typical of the items that fre- 
quently appeared on such lists were piety, honesty, courage, persever- 
ance, intelligence, reliability, imagination, industriousness. This way 
of thinking about leadership is still very common. It persists, not 
because it is helpful in analyzing and understanding the phenomenon 
of leadership, but because it expresses a deep and popular wish about 
what leaders should be like. 

Modern trait research proceeds in a very different way. Leadership 
traits are no longer selected arbitrarily. They are, instead, largely 
derived from the results of tests that are carefully designed, adminis- 
tered, and interpreted. And the techniques of measurement and analysis 
which are applied to the data that are gathered have been extensively 
developed and refined. Numerous trait studies have been made of the 
physical, intellectual, and social characteristics of leaders. On various 
tests, persons who are leaders tend to be brighter, tend to be better 
adjusted psychologically, and tend to display better judgment. Studies 
that have concentrated on the social behavior of leaders show that they 
“interact” more than nonleaders. They tend to give more information, 
ask for more information, and to take the lead in summing up or 
interpreting a situation. 

Despite these accomplishments, the trait approach has in recent 
years been subjected to increasing criticism. A common objection is 
that the results are obtained by a method that requires an initial 
separation of people into “leaders” and “nonleaders” or “good leaders” 
and “not-so-good leaders.” The validity of the distinguishing traits 
that come out of such work, the argument goes, can only be as good as 
the validity of the preliminary grouping of the persons being studied. 
All of this leads to the question, “On what basis is the initial separation 
of subjects made, and how is it justified?” 
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At first glance, this may appear a trivial and carping question. In 
fact, however, it is one of the most serious obstacles in the way of all 
leadership research. It is obviously impossible to define “good leaders” 
without reference to a system of values. To say that a man is a “rood 
leader” means that his behavior and its consequences are held to be 
of greater worth than other behaviors and results. 

What system of values shall the researcher adopt that is both scien- 
tifically acceptable and socially useful in distinguishing good cr success- 
ful leaders from others? Many attempts have been made to find a 
suitable criterion, but the results have been generally unsatisfactory— 
not that it is difficult to find standards which are desirable and inspir- 
ing, but that such standards tend to be based, just as the early lists of 
traits were, on qualities that are difficult or impossible to measure. And 
often they just do not seem to “work.” For example, there have been 
attempts to distinguish leaders from nonleaders in terms that rest 
essentially on moral and ethical considerations. It may be a significant 
commentary on our society that there appears to be no particular 
correlation between a man’s ethics and morals and his power to attract 
followers. 

It has been suggested that many of the philosophical difficulties 
that attend the definition of “good leader” can be avoided if one accepts 
the more limited task of defining “good executive.” In business and 
industry, one would like to think, there should be practical, quantita- 
tive ways of making the distinction. Many attempts have been made 
in this direction. Reputation, financial success, hierarchical position, 
influence, and many other criteria have been tried without much satis- 
faction. The inadequacies of such standards are obvious to any ex- 
perienced executive. 

There is a second and more interesting objection that has been 
made to the trait approach. It is based not on the question of the 
accuracy or the validity of the assumptions that are made but upon 
the nature of the “traits” themselves. Traits are, after all, statements 
about personal characteristics. The objection to this is that the degree 
to which an individual exhibits leadership depends not only on his 
characteristics, but, also, on the characteristics of the situation in 
which he finds himself. For example, a man who shows all the signs 
of leadership when he acts as the officer of a well-structured authorita- 
rian organization may. give no indication of leadership ability in a 
less-structured, democratic situation. A man may become influential 
in a situation requiring deliberation and planning but show little 
evidence of leadership if the situation demands immediate action 
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with no opportunity for weighing alternatives or thinking things out. 
Or, to take still another instance, a man may function effectively and 
comfortably in a group whose climate is friendly and co-operative but 
retreat and become ineffective if he perceives the atmosphere as hostile. 

The case for the situational approach to leadership derives its 
strength from this fact: while organizations in general may exhibit 
broad similarities of structure and function, they also, in particular, 
show strong elements of uniqueness. 

It is a matter of common observation that within any normal in- 
dustrial organization, providing there has been a sufficient past, there 
will be found patterns of relationships and interaction that are highly 
predictable and highly repetitive. Some of these reoccurring situations 
will be unique to that organization. It is this uniqueness that is referred 
to when one speaks of the “personality” of a company. This is what 
a management has in mind when it selects a new member with an eye 
to how he will “fit in”. The argument of the researcher who stresses 
the situational aspects of leadership is that these unique character- 
istics of an organization are often crucial in determining which of two 
equally competent and gifted men will become a “leader,” and further 
that in the very same organization these unique patterns may change 
significantly at different levels of the hierarchy. The very same “‘leader- 
ship abilities” that helped a man rise to the top may, once he is there, 
prove a positive detriment. 

The status of trait and situational leadership research can be summed 
up in this way: (1) the broad similarities which hold for a great number 
of organizations make it possible to say useful things about the kind 
of person who is likely to become a leader in any of those organizations, 
and (2) the unique characteristics of a particular organization make it 
necessary to analyze the situational factors that determine who is likely 
to become a leader in one particular organization. To put it another 
way, when specific situational patterns are different from organization 
to organization, one cannot say what personal traits will lead to ac- 
knowledged leadership. Instead, one must try to define the leadership 
functions that must be performed in those situations and regard as 
leadership those acts which perform them. This point of view suggests 
that almost any member of a group may become its leader under 
circumstances that enable him to perform the required functions of 
leadership and that different persons may contribute in different ways 
to the leadership of the group. 

In these terms we come close to the notion of leadership, not as a 
personal quality, but as an organizational function. Under this concept 
it is not sensible to ask of an organization “who is the leader?” Rather 
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we ask “how are the leadership functions distributed in this organiza- 
tion?” The distribution may be wide or narrow. It may be so narrow— 
so many of the leadership functions may be vested in a single person— 
that he is the leader in the popular sense. But in modern organizations 
this is becoming more and more rare. 

What are these “leadership functions?’’ Many have been proposed: 
planning, giving information, evaluating, arbitrating, controlling, 
rewarding, punishing, and the like. All of these stem from the under- 
lying idea that leadership acts are those which help the group achieve 
its objectives, or, as it is also put, to satisfy its “needs.” In most face- 
to-face groups, the emergence of a leader can well be accounted for 
on this basis. That person who can assist or facilitate the group most 
in reaching a satisfactory state is most likely to be regarded as the 
leader. If one looks closely at what constitutes assistance or facilitation 
in this sense, it turns out to be the making of choices or the helping of 
the group to make choices—"better” choices, of course. 

But can the function of leadership be reduced simply to decision 
making or the facilitation of decision making? The objection can be 
raised that such a definition is much too wide to be useful. Every action, 
even every physical movement one makes, is after all “chosen” out of 
a number of possible alternatives. If when I am at my workbench I 
pick up a screwdriver in preference to a hammer, I am clearly making 
a choice; am I, by virtue of that choice, displaying leadership? Some- 
thing is obviously wrong with a definition of leadership which imputes 
it to any act that can be shown to have involved a choice. Common 
sense would argue that customary, habitual, and “unconscious” actions, 
although they may logically contain elements of choice, should be 
separated from actions that are subjectively viewed by the person 
taking them as requiring a decision. Common sense would also argue 
that questions of choice that can be settled on the basis of complete 
information should be considered differently from questions of choice 
in which decisions must be taken in the face of uncertainty. And 
common sense would argue that some distinction should be made 
between decisions that, although made on equally uncertain grounds, 
involve very different orders of risk. 

This is, of course, the implicit view of the practicing manager, and 
although it may contain very knotty problems of logic it is the view 
that will be taken here. Stated in general terms, the position that will 
be taken is that organizational leadership consists of uncertainty 
reduction. The actual behavior through which this reduction is 
accomplished is the making of choices. 

We saw above that not all choices are equally difficult or equally 
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important. Some choices are considered unimportant or irrelevant 
and are ignored, and of course whole areas may be seen as so periph- 
eral to the interests of the organization that they are not perceived 
as areas of choice at all. Other choices that must be made are so well 
understood that they become habitual and automatic. Some of these 
are grouped into more or less coherent bundles and given a job name. 
The employee learns to make them correctly as he becomes skilled 
in the job. In most job evaluation plans, additional credit is given 
if the job requires judgment. This is a way of saying that there are 
choices remaining in the job that cannot be completely taken care 
of by instructions but must be made by the employee as they come 
along. 

There are other choices which, although they are equally clear and 
habitual, are of a more general nature and do not apply just to a 
specific job but apply to all. These are customarily embodied in rules 
and procedures. Rules and procedures are, in this sense, decisions 
made in advance of the events to which they are to be applied. Obvi- 
ously, this is possible and practical only to the extent that the events 
to which the rules and procedures apply can be foreseen, and the 
practical limit of their completeness and specificity depends on how 
these future events can be predicted. 

Following this line of analysis, it is theoretically possible to arrange 
all the logically inherent choices that must be made in operating an 
industrial organization along scales of increasing uncertainty and 
importance. At some level in this hierarchy of choices, it is customary 
for management to draw a line, reserving for itself from that point 
on the duty and the privilege of making the required decisions. 

Precisely where a management draws this line defines its scope. The 
way in which a management distributes the responsibility for making 
the set of choices it has thus claimed to itself defines its structure. 
What organizational leadership is and what kinds of acts constitute 
it are questions that can be answered only within this framework of 
scope and structure. In these terms leadership consists of the continuous 
choice-making process that permits the organization as a whole to 
proceed toward its objectives despite all sorts of internal and external 
perturbations. 

But as every practicing manager knows, problems occasionally arise 
that are not amenable to the available and customary methods of 
analysis and solution. Although uncertain about which choice to make, 
a management may nevertheless have to make a decision. It is in 
situations of this kind that many of the popular traits attributed to 
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leaders find their justification: quickness of decision, the courage to 
take risks, coolness under stress, intuition, and, even, luck. There is 
no doubt that quick, effective, and daring decisions are a highly prized 
commodity in a crisis, but just as precious a commodity is the art of 
planning and organizing so that such crises do not occur. The trend 
of management has been to remove as many of its decisions as possible 
from the area of hunch and intuition to that of rational calculation. 
More and more, organizations are choosing to depend less on the 
peculiar abilities of rare individuals and to depend instead on the 
orderiy processes of research and analysis. The occasions and oppor- 
tunities for personal leadership in the old sense still exist, but they 
are becoming increasingly rare and circumscribed. 

This new emphasis has not eliminated the role of personal leader- 
ship, but it has significantly redefined it. Under normal conditions 
of operation, leadership in the modern organization consists not so 
much in the making of decisions personally as it does of maintaining 
the operational effectiveness of the decision-making systems which 
comprise the management of the organization. The picture of the leader 
who keeps his own counsel and in the nick of time pulls the rabbit 
out of the hat is out of date. The popular stereotype now is the 
thoughtful executive discussing in committee the information supplied 
by a staff of experts. In fact it may be that the brilliant innovator, in 
the role of manager, is rapidly becoming as much an organizational 
embarrassment as he is an asset. 

This trend, reasonable though it may appear on the surface, conceals 
two serious dangers. First, we may be systematically giving up the 
opportunity of utilizing the highest expressions of personal leadership 
in favor of managerial arrangements which, although safer and more 
reliable, can yield at best only a high level of mediocrity. And second, 
having committed ourselves to a system that thrives on the ordinary, 
we may, in the interests of maintaining and improving its efficiency, 
tend to shun the extraordinary. 

It is no accident that daring and innovation wane as an organization 
grows large and successful. On different levels this appears to have been 
the history of men, of industries, of nations, and even of societies and 
cultures. Success leads to “obligations’—not the least of which is the 
obligation to hold what has been won. Therefore, the energies of a 
man or administration may be absorbed in simply maintaining vested 
interests. Similarly, great size requires “system,” and system, once 
established, may easily become an end in itself. 
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This is a gloomy picture, because it is a picture of decay. It has been 
claimed, usually with appeals to biological analogies, that this is an 
inevitable cycle, but this view is, very probably, incorrect. Human 
organizations are not biological organisms; they are social inventions. 


ALEX BAVELAS 
Department of Psychology 
and Graduate School of Business 
Stanford University 


— 


Book Reviews 


Administrative Vitality: The Conflict with Bureaucracy. By Marshall 
E. Dimock. New York: Harper, 1959. 298 pp. $5.00. 


Within the last two years we have had two separate volumes from 
Professor Dimock devoted to administrative thought and action, this 
and A Philosophy of Administration: Toward Creative Growth (New 
York: Harper, 1958). Both volumes are related, for each develops in a 
personal way certain aspects of Dimock’s “philosophy” of adminis- 
tration. Together they constitute a reaction against certain postwar 
developments in administrative theory. 

Although Dimock’s presentation indicates a sensitivity to many 
present-day currents in the social sciences, he tends to approach his 
subject from a somewhat traditional point of view. A number of 
interesting problems are generalized rather than analyzed in detail, 
and solutions are offered in the style of an astute man of affairs. 
The result is that Dimock writes with simplicity, directness, and 
occasional touches of naiveté that conceal an underlying sophisti- 
cation. His belief that “administration is essentially one of the 
humanities” dictates an approach which is highly personal and almost 
always accessible to the normally intelligent person who has cultivated 
the habit of doing some thinking as he reads. As an illustration, in his 
brief discussion of operations research in A Philosophy of Administra- 
tion he writes: “Even if there are laws of probability, I should think 
that at most this might be only one factor to consider but that a lot 
of other things, such as right and wrong, and what is good or bad for 
people, would be given higher priorities” (p. 142). Most social scientists 
would probably regard such a statement as impossibly old-fashioned. 
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This illustrates Dimock’s style of presentation and, I think, indirectly 
presents a challenge to those writing scientific prose that no longer 
communicates beyond a specialized group. This passage also points 
to Dimock’s concern that values, as traditionally understood, have 
been almost eliminated from administrative theory. 

The central point of Administrative Vitality is the urgent need in 
bureaucracy for growth, flexibility, and imagination. This demand 
for creative energy informed by moral sensitivity is set forth against 
the legitimate demands of bureaucracy—system and order. The 
bureaucratic demands contain an underlying pathos because they can 
devitalize the organization. What Dimock does rather well is to retain 
the tension between the two sets of demands. The concept of personal 
growth underlies A Philosophy of Administration, and a strong element 
of what used to be called “practical wisdom” dominates Administrative 
Vitality. Dimock prefers the terms “blending” and “‘administration by 
objectives.” He is really a devotee of administrative statesmanship 
rather than administrative science. 

In Administrative Vitality Dimock describes a number of problems 
related to the antithesis just mentioned. Many of them are familiar 
to students and practitioners. Unfortunately his rather discursive 
treatment, occasional superficiality (see Chapter 11), and a surprising 
number of truisms occasionally make for tiresome reading and obscures 
some shrewd observations. Dimock notes, for example, recent tendencies 
in administrative theory that reinforce undesirable bureaucratic 
tendencies rather than mitigate them. In his view Herbert Simon's 
notion of the rational person—‘organized” and “institutionalized”— 
makes impossible any meaningful concept of administrative respon- 
sibility. Dimock suggests that when the group is taken as the point of 
reference to determine the criterion of responsibility, the concept 
becomes so diffuse that it ceases to exist (p. 110). From the author's 
point of view only a rational articulation of values “blended” with 
institutional requirements can serve as a viable basis for responsibility. 

It is regrettable that Professor Dimock does not deal with this and 
related problems more systematically, for he has the talent and richness 
of experience to illuminate difficulties in theory at the level of daily 
affairs. This can be a very useful aid to empirically oriented investi- 
gators, because it supplies an important prior test of relevance and 
clarity. The point will be understood sooner or later that the potential 
value of a hypothesis depends upon the richness of the investigator’s 
understanding. In his altogether too brief discussion of Simon, the 
author fails to indicate the effect that the radical separation of fact 
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and value has on Simon's concept of responsibility. I am willing to 
hazard the guess that if Simon ever described in detail his model of a 
top manager it would turn out to be the perfected social scientist. 
Rational behavior is ultimately identical with the behavior of the man 
who knows that he knows because he has tested his propositions: “We 
call decisions rational which are correctly designed to achieve the values 
they seek to achieve” (Simon, Smithburg, and Thompson, Public 
Administration, New York, 1956, p. 489). Who is the rational decision 
maker par excellence? If rationality is defined in strictly instrumental 
terms, then the very concent of responsibility dissolves into thin air. As 
a rational decision maker I can design my decisions to convert irre- 
sponsibility into responsibility or vice versa, and the test of rationality 
is whether I reach my goal. Dimock points vaguely to this and similar 
dilemmas of current administrative theory but fails to elaborate. 


STANLEY T. GaBis 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Michigan State University 


The Army and Economic Mobilization. By R. Elberton Smith. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 749 pp. 
$5.25. 

This volume is part of the Department of the Army’s monumental 
series (100 volumes) of military histories relating to World War II. 
In particular it is complementary in the area of domestic economy 
to the two-volume work on Global Logistics and Strategy, which is 
more concerned with the area of international economy. Dr. Smith's 
volume is also considered a capstone to the other dozen or more volumes 
of this series which deal with the procurement and distribution of 
supplies from an organizational and operative point of view. 

In a sense, therefore, it is impossible to consider this volume entirely 
by itself, for it represents what is merely a segment, although a crucial 
one, of a total economic and administrative process. As a result, many 
of the statements contained here are directed to the series of which 
this volume is part. And this review relates very little to the economics 
of the volume. Rather, it addresses itself to the question: what is there 
in a volume such as this and its companion series that warrants treat- 
ment in the review section of a journal of this kind? 

Dr. Smith, an economist, would probably be the last one to envision 
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his volume as a contribution to administrative theory. However, if 
read from this viewpoint, his efforts in fact involve (1) a study of 
planning mechanisms operating on a vast scale, (2) a study of incentives, 
not as they operate upon individuals but as they move whole organiza- 
tions, (3) an analysis of resource allocations systems and matériel control 
systems, (4) a review of the same organization under the stresses of 
both expansion and contraction, and (5) a study of some of the central 
problems of that series of interrelated actions involving matériel which 
is known in military terms as “logistics.” 

Above all, perusal of a study of this sort is an antidote to the tendency 
of many concerned with administrative theory to limit their horizons 
to one of two types of constructs—either something relating to “small- 
group dynamics” or “something quantifiable.” Certainly the mobili- 
zation effort of the United States Army is neither small nor, except in 
end products, quantifiable. Nevertheless this effort and the excellent 
description of it which is contained in this and companion volumes 
represent a magnificent case history of what deserves to be called “large- 
group dynamics.” 

And it is in the area of “large-group dynamics” that the literature 
on organization and our concepts of administrative action are weakest. 
To rephrase a central theme of Peter F. Drucker’s recent article in 
Harper's Magazine for January 1959, entitled “The Breakdown of 
Governments,” we have very little administrative theory and almost 
no accepted administrative practice for handling the organizational 
and managerial problems of units containing over one million workers. 
The line and staff theories contributed by the military organization 
have, in various forms, enabled industrial as well as governmental 
agencies to reach their present size. But part of the recurring difficulties 
over the organization of the Department of Defense, for example, 
stems from the fact that even the military organization has not found 
its line and staff theories applicable in their classic form much above 
the level of the field army. We (and the Communists seem to be no 
better off) simply have no other conceptual tools for handling organ- 
izations of the size and functional complexity of our defense establish- 
ment. In other words, it is becoming increasingly clear that large-scale 
organization is not accomplished merely through the expansion of an 
existing small-scale mechanism. Society is not the family or the small 
work group “writ large.” It is quite clear that, as organizations expand 
in size and function, they require much more than mere quantitative 
additions to existing units. What this “much more’ comprises, 
however, is not at all clear in the existing literature. There is almost 
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nothing for an incumbent Secretary of Defense to read that will assist 
him in solving his problems of administrative policy formulation. 

At this level scientific experimentation is almost impossible, although, 
in a different sense, we have been experimenting with defense organ- 
ization for more than ten years. The best we can do is to examine as 
closely as possible what has been tried in large-scale organizations and 
to see what lessons, propositions, guidelines, and the like can be drawn 
from the past. We are indeed fortunate to have the series of military 
histories, of which this volume is part, for our laboratory. It is a 
laboratory of which little advantage has been taken thus far by admin- 
istrative theorists and analysts. 

Finally, Dr. Smith’s study and some of its companion volumes are 
tending to bring into focus the general administrative problems posed 
by matériel. For some decades administrative literature has considered 
the principal resources of an administrator to be “men, money, and 
matériel.” There is a vast quantity of writing on men as well as on 
money, but treatments of matériel in a systematic rather than segmented 
fashion are as yet extremely scarce. There are many books on the 
separate topics of procurement, warehousing, marketing, inventory 
control, and the like; but there is almost nothing that considers the 
handling of matériel as a continuous process beginning with compu- 
tation of requirements and ending with disposition of waste and excess. 
From the literature of business administration one would think that 
there was almost no connection among purchasing, production, and 
marketing. And the literature on public administration, at least in the 
texts, hardly even touches the subject of matériel. 

Actually there are only two existing sources of comprehensive infor- 
mation on the problems and processes of managing matériel resources. 
One is the series of military histories, of which the one considered 
here is a major capstone; the other is an experimental and largely 
unknown United States Army field manual (no. 38-1) entitled Logistics 
Supply Management. 

To describe Dr. Smith’s volume and the others in its series as history 
is misleading. The Army’s military histories are in fact military, eco- 
nomic, political, and administrative studies of immense import. They 
represent a high level of scholarship, and, while “official,” are frank 
and objective in their treatment of policy and other controversial 
problems. They deserve to be widely read, not only for their economic, 
political, and military content, but also for their potential contribution 
to the literature of large-scale organization and administration, a liter- 
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ature which is at present woefully lacking in both well-articulated 
theory and accepted practice. 

PAuL P. VAN RIPER 
Professor of Administration 
Cornell University 


Authority and Organization in German Management. By Heinz 
Hartmann. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1959. 334 
pp. $6.00. 


In a recent contribution to this journal (March 1959), Professor 
Hartmann raised the question whether the distinction between man- 
agers and entrepreneurs has retained its usefulness. His answer had to 
do partly with the conceptual significance of both terms and partly with 
the empirical aspects of contemporary business administration in 
Germany. This book deals with the two topics in greater detail, but 
the reader is bound to discover quickly that he is not being told “the 
same old story again.” 

What the author presents here with a fine sense of relevance is a 
social profile of the most articulate element of German business leader- 
ship—the images it cultivates as well as the realities of its behavior. The 
realities come alive in four substantial chapters on executive authority 
and the worker, employer relations with the trade unions, training 
for management, and the role of business associations. But the discus- 
sion does not remain in the grooves of pure description. Time and 
again the focus is adjusted to encourage an interpretative approach. 
Thus attention is drawn to the interplay of ideas in the conduct of 
personnel administration, the intrusion of management values into 
company dealings with the trade unions, employer attitudes toward 
executive development, and elitarian aspirations held by organized 
business. 

Taken alone, however, these chapters, though filled with information 
hard to get, would be but a torso. The opening and the concluding 
parts complete the work by showing, on the one hand, what picture 
the German employer has of himself as an embodiment of authority 
and, on the other, what lessons may be drawn from the evidence. Those 
interested in the building of theoretical models will appreciate a 
separate section on the nonrational bases of industrial organization 
(Appendix I), in which the author contrasts the concept of functional 
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authority with that of value-oriented authority. Mention must be made 
also of the excellent bibliography, with its full display of German 
writings. 

Well-ordered minds, keeping each stereotype in its proper box, will 
accept Professor Hartmann’s guidance only with discomfort. He por- 
trays German business management as both resourceful and predisposed 
toward an unblushing invocation of entrepreneurial authority. His data 
indicate that labor, far from resenting this authority, has accommodated 
itself to it, with considerable gain. What will seem particularly ironical 
is the repeated suggestion that the insistence of the German entre- 
preneur on keeping the reins in his own hands must appear quite aston- 
ishing to the American manager, even though nothing could be more 
logical by the classical canons of risk-bearing enterprise. Is it to be 
assumed on cultural grounds that the Germans are closer intimates 
of Adam Smith than we are today? The matter does not become less 
puzzling when one recalls that the formal structure of management 
under German corporation law is collegial, and that it is made more 
heterogeneous by statutory employee representation at the top of pri- 
vate enterprise as provided by the so-called Codetermination and Works 
Constitution Acts. Yet we learn that the business leaders interviewed 
by Professor Hartmann in Germany want to be autonomous Unter- 
nehmer, not managers as these are “manufactured in the United States.” 

Such apparent contradictions yield in part, however, when we look 
more closely at the sources of information used by the author. Much 
of the evidence assembled by him comes from the owner-entrepreneur 
group. This is not only a vocal but also a numerically strong body, 
though it can by no means speak as the general voice of German 
management. From the point of view of the owner-entrepreneur, the 
authority of the Unternehmer has its basis in the permanence of the 
bonds that grow out of ownership and, in the case of family enter- 
prises, even in the hereditary nexus. A strictly functional concept of 
authority presents a fundamental challenge, for sole reliance on the 
test of performance would make the owner potentially dispensable. 
Management stresses the test of performance, thus operating as a 
hostile symbol. On the other hand, the owner-entrepreneur is insecure 
without having a dynamic task in relation to the enterprise. A static 
concept—to sit and possess, as Richard Wagner’s dragon explains his 
life in a sleepy basso voice—is not enough. Hence Unternehmertum 
must be seen as a calling, contributing resources of will as well as of 
vision of which a mere “manager” would never be capable. 
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The idea of calling in this sense is inevitably a rather elusive thing. 
To tie it directly to the mere fact of ownership is likely to drain it of 
its vitality. Moreover, ownership is hardly what it used to be. Conceding 
for the sake of argument that private property is “one of the sturdiest 
survivors among the values of natural law,” as the author puts it 
(p. 270), one may well ask with what loss of original substance it has 
survived. In Germany, especially, the infusion of considerations of 
public necessity into the property concept by successive constitutions 
has been conspicuous. A calling of such exclusiveness as that of 
Unternehmertum when linked to the leadership of a family concern 
has no safe footing on the pedestal of property. Rather it must make 
the most of the mystique of natural election, emotional commitment, 
and inspired succession. Nevertheless, out of such backgrounds one 
can readily explain the “very high” level of education in German 
top management, “compared with other countries” (p. 165). 

But the managerial arts, specifically speaking, have not represented 
a significant share in the total pattern of education. Again, this is not 
surprising if we keep in mind the alert suspicion toward the learnable 
as an unwanted competitor to the idea that Unternehmertum is a call- 
ing entered into as a manifestation of charisma, in Max Weber’s term. 
Hence the cautious advance toward organized management training, 
the gingerly experimentation with staff establishments that may crowd 
the man in authority, the more personalized approach in designing 
organizational structure, the mental reservations toward the “American 
message,” the frequent stigmatization of management as a mechanistic 
thing, and the hesitation in accepting the idea of functional authority. 

Having completed his field research between 1953 and 1955 and 
having returned to Germany in 1958 for a last quick look, the author 
is aware of the fact that he may have here a snapshot representing a 
stage in an evolution. Indeed, the book conveys the impression at many 
points that the development is still in flux. In important respects the 
story of German business management begins afresh with the end of 
World War II; thus it invites ample conjecture about the future. Such 
also is the tenor of Professor Hartmann’s findings. Even as an interim 
report, however, this is a most welcome account, distinguished by 
breadth of orientation, objectivity of treatment, and a detective’s 
instinct for hidden theoretical inferences. 


Fritz MorsTein Marx 
Ford Foundation Research Professor in 
Governmental Affairs 
Princeton University 
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The Executive Overseas: Administrative Attitudes and Relations in a 
Foreign Culture. By John Fayerweather. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse 
University Press, 1959. 195 pp. $4.00. 


“Except in a few places, notably Northern Europe, the cultural 
attitudes which govern men in the action phase of their work are quite 
different from those of the United States culture. Furthermore, there 
tends to be a definite aversion to the standards of the United States 
culture in this respect.” Incompatibilities growing out of cultural 
differences are therefore at the root of many of the difficulties experi- 
enced by United States executives overseas. The effect of these 
incompatibilities upon working relations between the United States 
executive and the nationals of countries in which he is stationed over- 
seas provides the substance of this book. The author, who has had 
experience abroad, is associate professor of international business at 
Columbia University. His book is at once empirical and conceptual; 
it systematically outlines a theory of human relations with particular 
reference to the processes of administration. The author with excep- 
tional clarity and succinctness has summarized the objective and 
substance of this volume on pages 10 and 11: 

Taking the achievement of understanding as the primary objective, the 
heart of this book lies in the methodology it presents, a pattern of analysis of 
a country, its history, its people, their social life, and the effect of all of these 
things on the administrative attitudes of working executives. The greater part 
of the book is devoted to elaboration of this framework through extensive 
application to Mexican management situations, other cultures being men- 
tioned from time to time for illustrative and comparative purposes. 

In the analysis the range of attitudes and problems involved in relations 
between United States and foreign executives are grouped into five main 
areas with a chapter devoted to each area. 

The first three areas are different phases of administrative work. Chapter 
Two considers the working relationships between men in an organization, 
that is, how they feel about other men and how they act in work with them. 
Chapter Three discusses the way in which a man approaches work which is 
essentially his own, work in which performance depends primarily on his own 
effort and not his relationships with others. The main elements in this phase 
are his attitudes toward innovation, analysis, and action. Chapter Four looks 
behind these attitudes at the motivations of executives, at the nature of their 
objectives in life and the energy with which they pursue them. In combination 
an understanding of the way an executive feels in these phases of administra- 
tive work gives the United States executive a basis for carrying out his 
immediate tasks. 

But the picture in that form is essentially static and therefore incomplete. 
The attitudes of many foreign executives are changing and this process may 
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be encouraged or discouraged by the actions of United States executives. So 
an essential ingredient of his understanding must be a grasp of what is hap- 
pening to the individual when his attitudes change. Chapter Five is devoted 
to this topic. 

Finally, there are problems of a special nature which arise because of a 
combination of cultural and nationality differences. In Chapter Six the main 
problems of this nature are discussed, the ways in which foreign executives 
may feel about executives because they are from the United States and the 
impact on them of various approaches which appear to ameliorate the negative 
side of those feelings. 

Because the objective of the author is to present a way of thinking 
rather than to give information, the heart of his book, as he declares, 
“lies in the methodology, the pattern of analysis of a culture and its 
impact on administrative attitudes.” Analysis of a culture in depth 
and breadth adequate to a valid estimate of its influence upon adminis- 
trative attitudes necessitates study concentrated upon a particular 
country or culture. To attempt a universal and encyclopedic survey 
of cultural factors influencing administrative attitudes would be beyond 
the resources of any single researcher. The substance of such a survey 
is, however, gradually being formed by the cumulative work of many 
different writers and researchers. 

Dr. Fayerweather selected Mexico as representative of a large number 
of countries in which values and attitudes relating to the action phase 
of work are not in the main compatible with the dominant attitudes 
and assumptions of United States culture. Mexico was taken as a 
suitable case upon which to test and illustrate the author’s methodology 
because this country is broadly representative of those portions of 
the world moving out of an agrarian, authoritarian, and semicolonial 
past toward industrialization, social and political democratization, 
and a growing sense of national position among the nations of the 
world. It is, therefore, the effect of the older cultural attitudes and 
the transition to newer ones upon human relations in administrative 
situations that is the primary focus of the author’s study. 

Mexico is the principal case in point, but the author’s thesis could 
have been equally well illustrated from Colombia, India, Egypt, or 
Thailand. This is not to assume that all cultures sharing the same 
general characteristics of the Mexican are in all respects alike. Not 
only do the cultures differ widely among themselves, but there are 
obviously great differences in viewpoint and temperament among 
individuals within the same culture. These national and individual 
differences, however, are the variables which the author has identified 
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and which he has taken into account in developing his hypothesis. The 
author’s generalizations do not rest exclusively upon the evidence 
which Mexico affords. References are frequently made to other coun- 
tries and cultures in which the generalized principle is identified amid 
cultural variables; thus, as the author puts it, his book presents “a 
broadly applicable methodology, a penetrating application of the 
methodology in one culture and spot checks of it in other areas of 
the world.” 

In this reviewer's judgment, this book should be as valuable to the 
student of administration as to present or prospective United States 
executives overseas. For the former, the most interesting and useful 
part of the book will no doubt be Appendix A entitled, “Research 
and Conceptual Plan.” This appendix, however, should by no means 
be passed over by the prospective overseas executive; it contains in 
concentrated form some of the most useful passages in the book. The 
author’s observations on the learning of languages and customs would 
be particularly useful to the United States national preparing for work 
abroad. The value of knowing the language and customs of the country 
in which one is to serve is now almost universally conceded by 
Americans. The principal value, however, of this kind of competence 
or knowledge is far from adequately understood. The principal value 
to the overseas executive of knowledge of the language of the country 
in which he is to serve is not, as is often held, to enable him to com- 
municate more effectively in a conventional sense; rather it is to give 
him insight into the culture patterns and personalities of the people 
with whom he is to work. Assuredly this insight adds to the effective- 
ness of the communication process, but it adds a great deal more. Under- 
standing of language and customs going beyond mere information 
or linguistic facility can greatly assist the overseas executive in for- 
mulating generally reliable expectations concerning the assumptions, 
attitudes, and behaviors of the people with whom he is to work. This 
understanding can sensitize the executive so that his own conduct, 
even though based upon United States cultural norms and values, does 
not unnecessarily antagonize or confuse his overseas associates. The 
art of overseasmanship does not consist in the subordination of one’s 
cultural attitudes and values to those prevailing in the overseas milieu. 
Rather overseasmanship is the blending in practice of knowledge, 
skill, and understanding in the building of effective and enduring 
relationships between peoples of different cultures. Dr. Fayerweather’s 
book is a contribution to the methodology of the comparative study 
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of administration; it is also a significant contribution to the growing 
literature of overseasmanship. 
LynTON K. CALDWELL 
Professor of Government and 
Director of Public Service Training 
Indiana University 


Studies in Social Power. Edited by Dorwin Cartwright. Ann Arbor, 
Mich. The University of Michigan, 1959. 225 pp. $4.50. 


The various studies collected in this book are prefaced with a chapter 
by the editor appropriately entitled “Power: A Neglected Variable 
in Social Psychology.” With a pardonable degree of exaggeration, 
he might have said that power is a neglected variable in the social 
sciences. It is true that concepts of power have played a prominent 
part in political theory both ancient and contemporary, and it is also 
true that Weber and his followers have stressed its importance; yet 
the number of careful studies employing reasonably rigorous measures 
of power is astonishingly small. Happily there are signs that social 
scientists are beginning to undertake such studies in larger numbers; 
one of these signs is furnished by the volume under review. 

The studies in this volume were “‘written by eleven people and report 
of work done over a period of seven or eight years.” It is too much 
to expect a single theoretical orientation in a collection of this kind, 
and in any case a high degree of unity would probably be undesirable 
at this stage of development. In the words of the editor, “The various 
contributions represent a common point of view or identifiable ap- 
proach, but they do not report the product of an integrated program 
of research. Instead, they reflect the convergence of interest among 
a number of people working on various research problems, to whom 
it became evident that social power had to be better understood if 
these other problems were to be solved.” 

The studies range too widely to bear summary in a short review, 
but a few comments may help to convey the flavor of the book. Most 
of the chapters are careful empirical studies, but some are primarily 
methodological inquiries, and a few are essays in theory. One study 
finds that among psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers the 
“psychiatric profession is seen by all groups as at the top of the pyramid 
of power, while psychologists and social workers are seen as subordi- 
nates.” The more powerful members of the subordinate groups seek 
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autonomy and avoid professional contacts with psychiatrists, the less 
powerful members want to be liked, seek supportive relations with 
psychiatrists, and value the psychiatric profession more than their own. 
In another chapter Arthur Cohen describes an experiment testing 
the theory that “power may lead to threat, but that the actual threat 
present is dependent upon self-esteem and structure.” He found that 
subjects of low esteem experienced more threat in ambiguous power 
situations than those with high esteem, but whether the structure of 
the situation itself was clear or ambiguous seemed to have less effect. 
French and Raven have a succinct essay distinguishing five types of 
power according to their base or source: referent power, expert power, 
reward power, coercive power, and legitimate power. The concluding 
chapter, by Cartwright, sets out “a field theoretical conception of 
power.” 

It would be surprising if there were not difficulties and problems 
in some of these pieces of research. The distinction between power 
relations as perceived by the subjects and power relations as they might 
be measured according to criteria employed by an outside observer 
is not always consistently maintained, and occasionally an author will 
seem to assume that the perceptions of the subjects, when pooled, are 
a reasonably valid reflection of ‘“‘actual” power relations. 

But it would be excessively presumptuous to suppose that all the 
thorny problems involved in the study of power can be solved at once. 
Meanwhile these studies are an encouraging indication of what can 
be expected as social scientists turn their attention to this hitherto 
somewhat neglected variable. 


RosBertT A. DAHL 
Professor of Political Science 
Yale University 


Abstracts 


Contracting-out: A Study of Management Decision Making. Margaret 
K. Chandler and Leonard R. Sayles. New York, 1959. 40 pp. 
Available from Box 500-A, Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N.Y. Single copy, $1.00. 


In a survey of seventy-four industrial plants located in seven metro- 
politan areas in the northeastern United States, data was collected 
on the extent and nature of contracting-out practices, the decision- 
making process in the firm as it related to contracting-out procedures, 
and the criteria involved in the decision to contract out or use in-plant 
facilities. The contracting-out issue is part of the general question of 
specialization versus integration, though it has characteristics which 
set it apart from the usual “make or buy” decision. The authors have 
set forth some of these distinctive traits in the introductory chapter. 

Several conclusions are presented as a result of the collected data. 
Eight out of the ten firms studied contracted out all their major 
construction. In general, larger firms did more contracting out, though 
no clear industry-based patterns were discerned. It was also found 
that the importance of the decision and the organizational level of 
the decision maker tended to coincide. Detailed cost calculation prior 
to a contracting-out decision was the general practice in only 60 per 
cent of the factories studied, while 10 per cent of them made absolutely 
no cost calculations. It was also found that while great emphasis was 
publicly placed on “number of men on layoff as a controlling element 
in contracting-out decisions,” only 23 per cent of the firms treated it 
as a really determining factor. 


Decision-Making: An Annotated Bibliography. Paul Wasserman and 
Fred S. Silander. New York, 1958. 111 pp. Available from the 
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Graduate School of Business and Public Administration, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. Single copy, $2.50. 

The process of decision making, both as a theoretical and applied 
problem, has received substantial attention in the past two decades. 
Interest in it has not been limited to one area, and economists, psy- 
chologists, political scientists, sociologists, statisticians, and engineers 
have studied it. The proliferation of past and current studies and 
materials as well as the usual lack of communication between disciplines 
and between the academic and applied fields has created a need for 
a bibliography that surveys the whole field. The present bibliography, 
concentrating primarily on material published between January 1945 
and September 1957, provides a selective and annotated list of books, 
articles, dissertations, and documents drawn from the many disciplines 
interested in the study of the decision process. Since it is intended for 
use as a general introduction to material in the field, it is not aimed 
at any particular group of readers. 

The materials covered may be segregated broadly into four sections: 
(a) decision-making theory and the factors influencing decision making; 
(b) the dimensions of the decision-making process; (c) communication 
and information handling, and (d) mathematics and statistics in 
decision making. A survey of the general and theoretical material 
and the effects of values and leadership on decision making are included 
in the first section. The second includes material on individual 
psychological factors in decision making, decision making in small 
groups, and a survey of materials on community decision making. 
The final section on mathematics and statistics includes surveys of 
material on game theory and operations research. An author index 
and a title index have been appended to the bibliography to facilitate 
location of individual items of interest. 


Elementary Decision Theory. Herman Chernoff and Lincoln E. 
Moses. New York, 1959. 364 pp. Available from John Wiley 
and Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Single copy, $7.50. 


Decision making involves making predictions and assumptions in 
the face of uncertainty. In this work, essentially a textbook in statistics, 
those aspects of the science of statistics which are useful in making 
such predictions are introduced and explained. Statistics ceases to 
be simply a process of data collection and analysis and becomes instead 
a tool of the decision-making process. 

The work builds its presentations around a series of situations 
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requiring decisions. After each situation is presented, relevant statistical 
concepts and methods are introduced and explained. The elaboration 
proceeds, step by step, from the simple to the more complex. Each 
situation is accompanied by statistical problems for the student to solve. 
The solutions to these, along with statistical tables and more detailed 
mathematical explanations for the advanced mathematician, are con- 
tained in a series of appendixes. The body of the work itself requires 
some background in basic mathematics for comprehension, though 
there is ample use of symbols and mathematical diagrams. The areas 
of statistics referred to include (1) data processing, (2) probability 
and random variables; (3) uncertainty and minimax strategies; and 
(4) estimation and confidence intervals. The work also contains special 
chapters on utility theory and model building. 


Goal Ambiguity and Conflicting Standards: An Approach to the Study 
of Organization. Andrew Gunder Frank. Human Organization, 
17 (Winter 1958-59), 8-13. Available from The Society for Applied 
Anthropology, N.Y. State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Single copy, $1.75. 


Using an analysis of decision making and managerial conduct in 
Soviet industry to provide examples of the consequences of goal ambi- 
guity and resultant conflicting standards in organizations, Frank 
suggests some hypotheses about behavior and system organization 
under such conditions. The usual approach to the study of organiza- 
tional behavior assumes, explicitly or implicitly, that the organization 
has only one goal or a set of somewhat common ones. In this study 
material from the Soviet experience is used to suggest ways to study 
organizations when clearly conflicting goals and standards exist. 

The Soviet manager is subject to performance standards and expec- 
tations from several directions: the implicit rules of the market and 
explicit rules of his superiors which charge him with production at 
some point of minimum cost and maximum unplanned profit; the 
countless directives from the administrative bureaucracy as to quantity, 
quality, assortment of product, wages, and amount of labor and 
materials; and the set of expectations coming under the rubrics of 
priorities, campaigns, and socialist competition, which the Communist 
Party actively enforces. The manager responds by (a) providing for 
safety factors where possible, (b) simulating the meeting of standards, 
and (c) using personal influence to obtain favors and concessions. 
These enable the manager’s superiors in all hierarchies to enforce the 
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standards selectively and thus promote both the control and flexi- 
bility of the system. 


Government and the American Economy. Merle Fainsod, Lincoln 
Gordon, Joseph C. Palamountain, Jr. New York, 1959. 996 pp. 
Available from W. W. Norton & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
Single copy, $7.00. 

In this third edition of their work, the authors have expanded and 
brought up to date their broad survey of the impact of public policy 
upon the various sectors of the American economy. Set in a historical 
perspective, the analysis considers the political, legal, and administra- 
tive factors that enter into the determination of public economic 
policies. Though some consideration is given to state and local activities, 
by far the major emphasis is placed on the actions of the national 
government. In concluding, some of the problems of the “mixed 
economy” of the United States are touched upon. While recognizing 
that there still exist profound differences of opinion on what the 
public policies of the national government should be vis-a-vis the 
economy, the authors nevertheless discern a basic hard core of agree- 
ment, e.g., the promotion of economic growth and stability, the pro- 
motion of competition, and the conservation of human and natural 
resources. 

The work is divided into six parts. The broad historical, political, 
legal, and administrative trends are considered in the first part. Consid- 
eration of the promotion of business, agriculture, labor, and consumer 
interests by government is given in the second part. The next three 
parts undertake an analysis of government as the regulator of industry 
and competition. Included are new chapters on transportation, coal, 
oil, and atomic energy. The last part is devoted to the government as 
manager and trustee, with chapters on the public corporation, the 
welfare state, monetary and fiscal policies, and America’s participation 
in the world economy. 


Legislative Control of Expenditure: The Public Accounts Committee 
of the British House of Commons. Joseph P. Harris. Canadian 
Public Administration, 2 (Sept. 1959), 113-131. Available from The 
Institute of Public Administration of Canada, 33 Isabella Street, 
Toronto 5, Ont. Single copy, $1.50. 


The most outstanding and successful example of legislative oversight 
of public expenditures is found in the activities of the Public Accounts 
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Committee of the House of Commons. In this study, based on a forth- 
coming book, Legislative Control of Administration in the United 
States and Great Britain, the author traces briefly the historical evolu- 
tion of the Public Accounts Committee, its current practices, and its 
relationships with various executive departments and offices, especially 
that of the Comptroller and Auditor General. A short analysis of the 
latter office and its functions along with some examples of typical 
inquiries and recommendations of the committee are also included. 

Although some of the limitations and criticisms of the committee 
are recognized, its many positive achievements are set forth. Unlike 
similar committees on the Continent which are especially concerned 
with meticulous observance of laws and regulations, it has devoted 
its attention primarily to costs, economy, and management efficiency. 
It has been largely free from partisanship and its chairman, by tradition, 
is a member of the opposition. Thus there is no attempt to hide errors 
for political advantage. Finally, it has enjoyed the active support of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General, the Treasury, and the high 
civil service officials of the various departments, and it also appears 
to enjoy the full confidence of the House of Commons. 


Location of Industry. Dame Alix Meynell. Public Administration, 
37 (Spring 1959), 9-20. Available from Royal Institute of Public 
Administration, Haldane House, 76A New Cavendish Street, London, 
W.1, Eng. Single copy, $1.25. 

Government policy toward the location of industry in Great 
Britain—placing factories in relation to the economic needs of industry 
and the working population—has developed in four stages. During 
the first stage, 1934-1939, the major concern was attracting new industry 
to depressed areas. In the second stage during World War II large 
numbers of industries were located in areas where unemployment 
still existed. This development of location of industry policy was 
facilitated by a large demand for consumer goods, control of building 
activity, and an attitude of mind which made Parliament and business- 
men willing to accept government interference on such matters. During 
the third stage, 1944-47, 50 per cent of the new buildings were located 
in what was now called Development Areas. 

The Town and Country Planning Act of 1947, which gave the 
government formal responsibility for controlling the location of 
industry throughout the nation, opened the final stage. From a palli- 
ative for acute local unemployment, location of industry policy de- 
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veloped into a positive and constructive area of social policy. Under 
this act, the country has been divided into three areas: (1) “negative” 
areas, e.g., London, where new industry will not be permitted because 
of industrial congestion; (2) “neutral” areas; and (3) “positive’’ areas, 


where more industry is needed. 


Models in a Behavioral Theory of the Firm. R. M. Cyert, E. A. 
Feigenbaum, and J. G. March. Behavioral Science, 4 (April 1959), 
81-95. Available from Behavioral Science, Mental Health Research 
Institute, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Single copy, 
$1.75. 


This study is an exploration of a behavioral theory of the firm. It 
stresses the importance of the decision-making process and asserts 
that decisions studied in conventional firm theory are more meaningful 
when variables related to certain internal operations of the firm are 
added to the theory. A nine-step decision-making process is outlined: 
(1) forecast of competitors’ behavior; (2) forecast of demand; (3) estimate 
of costs; (4) specification of objectives; (5) evaluation of the plan; (6) 
re-examination of costs; (7) re-examination of demand; (8) re-examina- 
tion of objectives; and (9) selection of alternatives. 

Using a specific duopoly situation, a model is constructed as a com- 
puter program along the above lines. Some of the outcomes of the 
model are then compared with real data from the American can indus- 
try and a fairly close fit is observed. However, the model points up 
the need for additional empirical observations of actual decision- 


making in firms. 


Operations Research. Maurice Sasieni, Arthur Yaspan, and Lawrence 
Freidman. New York, 1959. 316 pp. Available from John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Single copy, 
$10.25. 

From the point of view of operations research, two major steps are 
preliminary to the making of a decision: (1) choosing a measure of 
“effectiveness,” used by the authors to describe a course of action 
that will yield the best results in terms of the larger goals of the organ- 
ization, and (2) choosing a course of action that maximizes the “effec- 
tiveness.”” In this work the authors have concentrated on the second 
of these and presented a selection of mathematical techniques that 
have been found useful in the field. The approach is mainly through 
the medium of worked examples against a background of a general 
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discussion of discrete problem areas. Designed as a textbook for training 
in operations research, some acquaintance with general statistics and 
the main concepts of calculus are necessary for a complete understand- 
ing of the material. 

Beginning with a problem-centered review of certain basic topics 
in probability and sampling, the work turns to specific areas of concern 
with individual chapters on such things as inventory, replacement, 
competitive strategies, allocation, sequencing, and dynamic program- 
ming. Each chapter contains a brief exposition of theory and tech- 
niques, a selected number of solved problems, and a number of 
problems for the reader to solve, some with answers. It is possible, 
by following through the examples and so:ving the problems, to develop 
skill in the formulation and solution of the various mathematical 
models employed in operations research. 


Organization and Control of the Smaller Enterprise. Douglas C. 
Basil. University of Minnesota Studies in Economics and Business, 
no. 20. Minneapolis, June 1959. 97 pp. Available from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minn. Single copy, 
$2.50. 

There is a need to bridge the gap between the organizational theories 
and management principles developed largely from the observations 
of large-scale enterprises and theories and principles that apply to 
the needs and problems of the executive in a small business. In this 
work a brief look is taken at some selected organizational concepts, 
which are then translated into useful suggestions for the small business 
firm. For purposes of illustration, several examples are given of the 
application of particular techniques. 

Defining a ‘‘small business” as a firm which has 99 or fewer employees, 
the author points out that over 90 per cent of small business failures 
in 1957 were attributable to management inefficiency. The point at 
which an enterprise ceases to be essentially a one-man enterprise and 
requires the first steps in the direction of specialization and division 
of labor is especially crucial to the future existence of the organization. 
The proper understanding and application of certain techniques 
of organization at this point as well as at later critical periods in the 
firm’s growth may make the difference between success and failure. 
Some of the topics covered include: (1) specialization of function 
and the growth pattern; (2) leadership and management; (3) organ- 
izational aids; (4) the use of committees, and (5) communication prac- 
tices. A selected bibliography in the area of small business administra- 
tion is appended to the work for those interested in further reading. 
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The Small Group and Public Administration. Robert T. Golembiew- 
ski. Public Administration Review, 19 (Summer 1959), 149-156. 
Available from the American Society for Public Administration, 6042 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. Single copy, $3.00. 


Extensive research on small groups, while not enough to produce 
a complete theory, has added much to our knowledge of small groups 
and informal relations in large-scale, formal organizations. In this 
article the author has surveyed the implications of certain aspects of 
these findings for the administrator. 

The properties of small groups are classified in three categories: 
(1) group structure, i.e., the way members are generally related to each 
other; (2) group style, e.g., the leadership atmosphere; (3) individual 
member characteristics as they are related to group performance. Studies 
of group structure have revealed that groups develop internal com- 
munications systems and informal leaders. Such communication 
channels, the author suggests, could be useful to the administrator, 
while the selection of informal leaders for formal authority could 
help weld the informal group and the organization together. Studies 
of group norms likewise offer some insight to the administrator who is 
interested in understanding and controlling them. Group norms are 
frequently the key to performance (or lack of it) by the informal group. 
Some of the studies of the relationship between individuals and the 
group have implications for personnel selection. It is possible, for 
example, that selection of supervisors whose personality suits task 
unit members could greatly enhance the productivity of the unit. 


The Social Environment. Donald N. Michael. Operations Research, 
7 (July-Aug. 1959), 506-523. Available from Operations Research 
Society of America, Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Single copy, $1.50. 

The author, a social psychologist, examines some of the aspects of 
the human social environment which are important in systems analysis 
and design. He points out that four instruments of human socialization 
—individual biological inheritances, the social group, the institutional 
world, and the total culture of the society—provide the individual 
with certain motives, values, and systems of rewards and punishments. 
Failure to consider these attributes of the human links in a man- 
machine system will greatly reduce the ability of the designer to predict 
the efhiciency of the system and to manipulate its precision, direction, 
and stability. 
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Of particular importance is the current revolution in man-machine 
systems. In the traditional system the man produced something for 
which he received various rewards and satisfactions, and the product 
did something. This cycle is changing in some of the more advanced 
man-machine systems of today, where man increasingly does nothing 
until something goes wrong—he serves as a monitor. And, similarly, 
the advanced weapons systems “are failures if they are ever used.” 
This runs counter to the traditional American pragmatic ideal and 
places an additional responsibility on the systems designer. He will need 
to include social environment as a part of the programming of the 
human operator. 


The Social Psychology of Groups. John W. Thibaut and Harold H. 
Kelley. New York, 1959. 313 pp. Available from John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Single copy, 
$7.00. 

This work represents an approach to the study of interaction. The 
major focus is upon “the solutions that must be found to problems 
created by interdependency.”” The analysis is in terms of the adapta- 
tions of individuals to the problems posed by interaction situations. 
In the process the authors have made use of such concepts as matrices 
of possible interactions and outcomes, rewards and costs, comparison 
levels and comparison levels for alternatives, and the like. The com- 
parison level, for example, is the standard by which the individual 
judges the attractiveness of a particular relationship, while the com- 
parison level for alternatives is the standard used to decide whether 
or not to remain in a relationship. Besides such conceptual develop- 
ments, an up-to-date coverage of laboratory and field research on social 
interaction and group functioning is also provided. 

The first and longer part of the book concentrates on interaction 
involving only two people. Consideration is given to such aspects of 
the relationship as interference and facilitation, power and dependence, 
norms and rules, and frustration and deprivation. The concepts and 
observations in this part serve as the groundwork for the analysis of 
interaction involving more than two people. The assumption is that 
a “clear understanding of the dyad” will provide the framework for 
analyzing and understanding more complex interactions. The second 
part deals with interaction situations involving several individuals. 
Use is made of the concepts developed in the earlier part. Attention 
is directed to such specific items as status, conformity, group goals, 
and the functional analysis of roles. In considering the last item the 
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authors distinguish two broad types of functions: task functions, “those 
which provide rewards to the members by virtue of the group’s ability 
to operate successfully on its environment,” and maintenance functions, 
which includes such activities as “allocating rewards, and creating new 
rewards for the members.” A selective, twelve-page bibliography on 
small groups has been appended to the study. 


Strategy and Market Structure. Martin Shubik. New York, 1959. 
387 pp. Available from John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Single copy, $8.00. 

Using the techniques of game theory, the author suggests a unified 
approach to the various theories of markets and competition. The 
first portion of the work presents a brief statement of Chamberlain's 
theory of monopolistic competition and Robinson’s economics of 
imperfect competiton, followed by a statement of the essentials of 
game theory and constructs of game models of nonco-operative markets. 
Special consideration is given to the “problems of formulation,” 
especially relating to distinctions “between behavioristic and techno- 
logical features of market action and between statics and dynamics.” 
Part two, entitled, in part, “Mathematical Institutional Economics,” 
is devoted to a discussion of the dynamics of the models. Beginning 
with a consideration of the problems of incomplete information, the 
author explains the extensive form of a game, and games of economic 
survival are constructed and used to analyze oligopolistic behavior. 
Having stated that “financial structure, time lags, entry costs, liquida- 
tion values, a host of other empirically observable factors, and 
information on trade associations and social and legal factors must 
play a role in any successful theory of oligopoly,” the author concludes 
with a brief analysis of the automobile and tobacco industries and a 
chapter on economic analysis, social policy, and law. Though written 
especially for economists, the work is also pertinent for those interested 
in organizational theory, since it deals essentially with a theory of 


market organization. 


Systems and Procedures Responsibility. Philip H. Thurston. Boston, 
1959. 110 pp. Available from the Harvard Business School, Divi- 
sion of Research, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass. Single copy, 
$2.50. 

What are the consequences of different approaches to systems and 
procedures work? This study, based upon the examination of thirty- 
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two completed systems projects in six different companies, describes 
and analyzes four different approaches: (1) systems planned and 
installed by specialists; (2) systems planned and installed by operating 
people; (3) systems planned by specialists and installed by operating 
people, and (4) systems where responsibility for planning and installa- 
tion is equally shared. When the case illustrations are presented, the 
strength and weakness of each are assayed and the effectiveness of 
each is measured according to four preselected criteria. The handling 
of the material remains largely at the analytical rather than the 
applied level. 

In the concluding chapter four general findings are summarized 
and elaborated. The first of these is that the systems work of line 
personnel and specialists is complementary. Secondly, a period of 
trial installation is crucial to the success of new systems. In none of 
the cases analyzed did the author find that a system placed in operation 
turned out as anticipated. The third generalization offered is that 
there must be a continuing, shared responsibility for the new system 
during both the planning and installation stages. Finally, the data 
analyzed in the study indicated that when over-all leadership respon- 
sibility for system improvement was held by operating personnel there 
was a better chance that the innovations would succeed. 


